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THE COLONEL. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Mine honour is the weather of my fate, 
life every man holds dear. But the dear man, 
Holds honour far more better dear than life." 

Shasesfease. 

It is a known fact that in the absence of any- 
one physical sense, an increase of power in the 
others is constantly remarked: — ^that the 
blind man acquires an acuter sense of touch 
and hearing ; the deaf have a clearer and 
truer viaual perception^; while the lame 

YOL. n. B 
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excel in handicraft. Arguing analogically, 
it may be inferred that, owing to the absence 
of a higher motive, the actions of Colonel 
St. Colmo were regukted by as sensitiye and 
as fastidious a sense of honour, as ever 
actuated the most chivalrous Paladin of by- 
gone times. Always an active — ^we may add 
professional — ^principle in military life ; with 
him it had assumed a vitality, which seemed 
to increase as lengthened years brought more 
to his notice the strong necessity of some 
unerring rule for the conduct of man to his 
fellow ; and, lacking the observation — or the 
knowledge — ^that Christianity furnishes an 
infallible standard by which to measure all 
human actions, he rested all his faith in the 
arbitrary laws which men impose, obeying 
them implicitly and without a question of 
appeal. 
With this deeply grounded sense of the 
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duties which one man owes to another — 
when he had time to think of the strange 
avowal which Mrs. Villaroy's persecution 
and injudicious violence had drawn from 
Miss Mavesyn — Colonel St. Colmo felt in the 
position of one standing on the verge of 
dishonour. At the moment he had been too 
painfully worked upon by the pertinacity 
with which Mrs. Villaroy had elicited the 
denouement^ and too deeply alarmed by the 
state of convulsion and unconsciousness into 
which the mental distress and agitation had 
thrown the aggrieved girl, to think of any- 
thing but her sufferings, and the cruelty 
which had inflicted them. But after he had 
assisted Mrs. Villaroy in placing her on a 
couch, and had watched over her partial 
recovery ; — after he had been dismissed by 
Mrs. Villaroy with the whisper — "There, 

thank you. Colonel, we .shall do very well 

B 2 
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now, it has been only un acces de nerfs^ 
very common to hysterical girls, and too 
near to delirium for us quite to believe what 
may then be said ;" — after he had galloped 
with a reckless speed to his own home, and 
had sought the solitude of his library — ^it 
was then that he first suffered his thoughts 
to dwell on the astounding confession that 
had met his ear. But even then he did not 
indulge in the bewildering reflections it 
involved, longer than was requisite for coming 
to some decided plan of action. That done, 
it was banished with the asceticism of a 
De Sales. 

The next morning St. Colmo rode over 
early to The Cedars ; and entered the hall as 
Miss Mavesyn was leaving the breakfast- 
room. She started on seeing him ; and her 
cheeks which were unusually pale, seemed 
stUl more to fade as she addressed him; 
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while a timid but inquiring glance appeared 
to seek to discover the reason of his visit. 

On their reaching the drawing-room, they 
found Mrs. Beresford just unveiling her 
work for the day. After the greeting, 
Colonel St. Colmo said gravely that he had 
come at that early hour for an interview 
with Miss Mavesyn, and must ask her to 
favour him by allowing it to be private. 

Mrs. Beresford withdrew ; and there was 
now a pause of as painful a nature to the two 
present as can be conceived. For her, there 
was the uncertainty of his purpose, and the 
consequent embarrassment. For him, there 
was the difficulty in making that purpose 
known without abruptness; and the dread 
that in the desire to be gentle he should cease 
to be firm. 

She had seated herself on a sofa, while he 
remained standing at some distance, near the 
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window by which Mrs. Beresford's frame 
rested ; but to address her he must approach, 
and the act seemed one of torture. It is 
extraordinary what trifling circumstances 
will sometimes increase sensations of embar- 
rassment. To say all that he had now to 
say to Miss Mavesyn, the Colonel felt that 
he himself must be seated. To stand erect 
before her with his lofty figure, would give 
all his words the air of an oration ; while to 
place himself by her side on the sofa was 
impossible : it would have upset all that he 
had imposed on himself. To take a chair 
before her would be as bad. To have knelt 
by her side ; to have pressed his aching brow 
against her shoulder ; to have«encircled her 
with his arms, and wept forth all that was 
swelling in his over-charged heart, would 
have been what poets have called the " luxury 
of woe," but it was denied to him. 
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Scarcely daring to look at her, as she sat 
with timid and inquiring eyes occasionally 
upturned towards him, while her little soft 
white hands — ^which usually, in their graceful 
quietude, presented so true a symbol of her 
gentle and tranquil mind — ^were at one 
moment twisted together, at another graspiog 
in their agitation the folds of her dress, or 
the cushion of the sofa on which she rested ; 
the Colonel at last placed a chair at the round 
table in the centre of the room, and with 
something of the pathos of a nervous dentist, 
asked her to take that seat She obeyed, 
and he placed himself in a chair on the 
opposite side of the table. They still kept 
silence; but <iotwithstanding there was much 
trepidation yisible ; and a slight pamphlet- 
cutter which he took up, told of the agitation 
of his spirit, by being shiyered to pieces in 
the nervous grasp he gave it. Hd threw it 
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from him without one word of regret at the 
fracture, thus betraying more clearly the 
abstraction of his thoughts, and sat with his 
face buried in his hands. 

" You are angry with me, and too merciful 
to tell me so," at length Miss Mavesyn said, 
hesitatingly. 

" Oh, no! noT' he answered eagerly ; " all 
this boyish nonsense is from the difficulty I 
feel in telling you, that under other circum- 
stances, the idea to which your words of 
yesterday gave rise, would have sufficed for 
a life of happiness. All that I know of your 
sweet, gentle, loving self " — ^here the Colonel 
stopped point blank, feeling exactly the diffi- 
culty all people must feel, who out of an over- 
whelming quantity — ^whatever it may be — 
intend but little to escape. How could he 
tell her in composed and measured terms that 
he felt flattered by her preference ; that he 
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was aware of her excellence and virtues; 
when the whole truth rushed to his lips, that 
the feeling she had been driven to betray was 
the brightest drop of happiness which had ever 
fallen to the lot of man ; and that his love for 
her was mingled with so intense an adora- 
tion, that by it, it had been, as it were, forced 
back upon his heart with the belief of his 
utter incapacity to oflfer an affection worthy 
so much excellence ? It was impossible to 
qualify all this exposition of his feelings : it 
must be suppressed altogether. And now 
lifiing, he approached close to her ; and losing 
all thought of appropriate and relative position 
in the struggle of that moment, he said, as he 
took the trembling hands which were extended 
pleadingly towards him — "My sweet, my 
blessed Junie, even you, new as you are to 
all this world^s laws and exactions, must 
know that there are situations, in which, were 
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a man to forfeit hiB integrity, he mnst at onoe 
be scouted as a scoimdrel^ and feel that his dis- 
grace is jusQj yisited aa him. My honour 
has been as seriously pledged to poor Erie, 
when I undertook to plead his cause with 
you, as if he were my Mend or brother- 
soldier, instead of my son. And my honour 
is as much implicated in this engagement, 
as it could be in any matter between gentle- 
men. Of course, as circumstances now 
are," — and here the Colonel's utterance be- 
came of that rapid description which 
betokens either very weak or very resolute 
determination, — "of course, as circumstances 
now are, I shall show to Eric that I believe 
his hopes are utterly without foundation, 
but nothing further will pass between us ; 
and whether he perseveres in making 
known his attachment to you, and sueing 
for your iudulgence — or whether, discour- 
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aged altogether, he withdraws his suit, that 
must not influence my conduct. Indeed, 
it would be the height of dishonour, were 
I now to breathe a hope that some distant day 
might see me freed from this entanglement, 
which, alas ! I sought wilftilly, No, dearest 
Junie,^^ St. Colmo whispered, as he drew 
her towards him, while the throbbing of his 
brow and heart belied the calmness he 
affected ; " we are as much separated as if 
you had already promised to listen to Eric. 
We shaU stiU meet as friends— we are 
friends, dear Junie — but even that must not 
be, xmless you give me your sacred promise, 
that all which has now passed between us 
shall be kept secret. I fear not for my own 
integrity, Junie, but I fear the world^s 
doubt of it. The world must not know 
how severely it is tried.^^ 

For a moment he bowed his head on the 
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smooth, glossy braids of her he held so 
closely. She was silent. No word of re- 
monstrance passed her lips. No; he, the 
lord and master, whom her heart had sin- 
gled out, had spoken the sentence which 
was to hold them separate. It had been 
spoken under the sense of some preponde- 
rating duty, and was as much the result of 
conviction as any of her own actions. What 
then if she did not recognise the necessity it 
involved, or rightly comprehend it in all its ' 
bearings? It was sufficient that he who 
acknowledged its force submitted, and it 
was not for her to cavil. She had not been 
taught in vain, that it were better to refrain 
from questioning a principle of action, even 
while the world standeth, than to make a 
brother to offend. She would not so wound 
a weak conscience, and she bowed to the 
decision, neither with grief nor with repin- 
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ing. And when, releasing her jfrom his 
trembling grasp, Colonel St. Colmo left the 
room with the hurried step of one who feels 
his strength in rapidity; even then, a 
feeling of joy, of thankfulness, stole, over 
her. 

Though ignorant of much that this 
world's philosophy might have taught her, 
the sensitiveness of a loving woman had 
told her, that while the fear of the reproach 
of men had bid the slave to conventional 
punctilio — ^the disciple of a tyrannous code of 
law, resign all interest in her affection, the 
man's heart had taken her to its inmost 
recesses, and there worshipped her. 

Ten minutes after Colonel St. Colmo had 
left The Cedars, when Mrs. Beresford entered 
the drawing-room. Miss Mavesyn was stand- 
ing exactly as he had left her. But what 
a flood of happy thoughts and sensations 
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had passed over her in that interval ! She 
was loved — she loved. That was the sum 
total of all the fractions composing the 
rapid reckoning she had made. But it was 
all sufficing, and her moderate mind and 
acquiescent spirit saw nothing to deplore 
in aU that had passed, except the sense 
of self-condemnation visible in Colonel St. 
Colmo. But this she felt so secure of 
lessening. It would be so easy to prove, if * 
he had reaUy erred, it was but in blindness. 
And a smile of hopeful happiness beamed in 
her usually mild and tranquil countenance. 

"My dear Miss Mavesyn,'^ Mrs. Beres- 
ford said, " did Colonel St. Colmo mention 
any intention of returning ? William teUs 
me that he begged him to walk about with 
his horse, instead of putting him in the 
stable, as he should remain but a few 
minutes. And now, William says that he has 
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gone by the fields,[and seems to have forgot- 
ten everything about the horse." 

The order was given for WilKam to ride 
immediately after the Colonel, as doubtless 
he would overtake him where the field-path 
merged into^he road. Perhaps it were well 
for a groom's notions of a Colonel's manhood 
that the latter had pursued a wild, devious 
path which led to the sea, instead of the 

« 

' usual route to his home. Had it been other- 
wise, he might perchance have witnessed the 
spectacle of a Colonel, between fifty and 
sixty, leaning over a five-barred gate, and 
weeping with all the delicious " giving way," 
— as she would have called it — of a milliner's 
apprentice at a five-act tragedy. But it was 
neither for real or fictitious woe that St. 
Colmo wept; it was rather from an over- 
powering feeling of happiness that one 
who had lon^: occupied his everv wakins 
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thought, and made each passing day that 
brought him to her side one of exquisite 
interest — ^that even she, unwooed, unflattered 
into love, had given him the first fruits — ^the 
virgin affection of a young and virtuous 
heart. % 

The next time Colonel St. Colmo met Miss 
Mavesyn was at one of Mrs. Colyton^s " state 
dinners," — ^as she called them. 

Ke-assured by the first anxious glance he * 
had cast towards her, St. Colmo saw there 
was nothing to fear from any want of discre- 
tion. Miss Mavesyn returned his greeting 
with a self-possession which even disarmed 
of all suspicion of the truth the suspicious 
Mrs. Yillaroy. " It is well," she thought, 
" this scrupulous and thin-skinned St. Colmo 
has respected the claims and confidence of his 
son." And her further scrutiny discovered 
nothing to shake this idea. To herself the 
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manners of the heiress were decidedly 
changed. Never cordial, there had yet ap- 
peared hitherto an attempt to meet her own 
courteous manners with something of the same 
spirit. Now, there was a marked coldness 
manifested, with that sort of dignity which 
resents offence without temper or malignity. 
Mrs. Villaroy had been too well inured to 
rebuffs and repellents in her course through 
life to betray any annoyance now ; but this 
chilling demeanour stiU more confirmed her in 
her foregone conclusions; and she believed 
that Miss Mavesjrn was now indignant at the 
light thrown on her feelings for the young 
nursery gardener. 

Among the evil consequences resulting 
from an association with the vicious and dis- 
solute, who may occasionally be encountered 
in the gay world, is the tendency acquired 

by their example of ascribing misconduct to 
VOL. n. c 
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others. Shake^eare make^ even fhe simple 
Imogen show this knowledge of human 
nature, that she accounts foir the extravagant 
imputation cast on her by her husband, by 
the supposition of his own infidelity iii 
" drug-damn'd Italy." To a mind hackneyed 
by the knowledge of levity and misdeeds as 
Was Mrs. ViUaroy's, there was no character' 
more difficult for her to comprehend than 
Jfiss Mavesyn^s. To believe that a girl 
could or would conceal from a man she was 
in the constant habit of meeting, a love that 
there was no reason for her to withhold, 
argued an extent of modesty and maidenly 
discretion to which she could not lend ere- 
dence. Yet with this scepticism on the one 
side, she could readily conceive the idea of a 
woman stepping down from the pedestal 
raised for her by her purity, her education, 
and her possessions, to see and to approve 
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of the personal advantages of an inferior of 
the opposite sex ! Even with this beUef, Mrs. 
Villaroy did not quite give up the idea 
of the ultimate success of the splendid and 
mirpassing beauty of Eric. She felt, with 
some vexation, that she had put herself out 
of the way of furthering his cause ; but she 
trusted that his father would still watch over 
it. Her experience could name many mar- 
riages which were entirely owing to failure 
in other quarters ; and in all matters in which 
her own interests were concerned there was 
a sanguine adherence to hope, with much per- 
tinacity in endeavour, that made her stDl 
trust all would ultimately turn out as she 
desired. Her attention was soon, however, 
called to other circumstances, and newly- 
awakened interests. 
When Mr. Colyton had led Mrs. Villaroy 

to the dining-room, and the other guests had 

c 2 
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followed with a due regard to their relative 
positions, — a movement full of difficulty 
where no actual rank existed, and only to be 
skilfully arranged by an haUtuee of Dublin 
Castle, — Dan Colyton had given his arm to 
the rather plain, rather ill-dressed, and yet 
interesting Yolande Yillaroy. 

Their talk during dinner was trifling 
enough ; consisting merely of Miss Yillaroy 
telling Mr. Colyton it always rained in 
Devonshire ; and he in his turn informing 
her that such was usually the case in hilly 
countries. Their thoughts of each other had 
been nearly as scanty; his had been con- 
fined to the idea of the exceeding beauty of 
her hand, and to the enormous dinner she 
was eating; hers to the fact of his dulness, 
and the contradiction, that although the in- 
tensity of his affection for his mother was 
quoted in every quarter, he addressed her 
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harshly, and always as Mrs. Colyton, — ^the 
endearing name of mother never passing his 
lips. 

The dinner was finished. An awkward, 
but magnificently-attired footman, had been 
dropping his cold aiguillettes on all the ladies' 
shoulders, to their infinite discomfort, while 
engaged in the task of removing the crumbs 
from the table-cloth with a silver brush; 
apparently ignorant that the thing could be 
arranged with more simple machinery. The 
dainties of the dessert had been all handed, 
and yet Colyton spoke not. At last Miss 
Villaroy said abruptly, " "Why don't you talk 
of your travels, Mr. Colyton ?" 

He looked at her for a moment with those 
light-blue Irish eyes, which seem to tell 
everything, and yet hide beneath their 
lucidity as much of Irish mystery as their 
femous lake, with aU its fairy legends ; and 
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then said quietly, " If I were to do so, Miss 
Villaxoy would be the first to say of me, as 
Pepys did of his friend Mr. Sheres — ^A 
good, ingenious man — but do talk a little too 
much of his travels.' " 

^^ I do not think I should. It seems to 
me that people who undertake the distinction 
of Eastern travel, should submit to £he task 
of telling their adventures.^' 

"How should you like them done up?" 
he asked, "d la Martineau — ^^or like Eotheu, 
m naturel? '' 

" Certainly not like Miss Martineau." 
" Why not ? She is a clever woman ?" 
" Oh ! yes — clever and good. T3iat is, 

good from instinct and incUnation; from no 

higher motive." 

" How do you know this ?" 

" From her writings. It is px)v^d by Jher 

every word, whenever she gets from the 
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things of this world to those of heaven. She 
liiqits the powers of God to her own and her 
feUpw-rationalists^ conceptions of divinity. 
This is very mi^chievons. Would any one 
do good, do you think, or crush the evil of 
their hearts, for the sake of propitiating a 
Deity of ij^hose doings Miss Martineau flatters 
herself she knows all the machinery ?" 

"Ai.! I always miss passages of fency 
theology, particularly from the pen of a 
female. Her little affectations are the only 
feults I bring against Miss Martineau. Aft^r 
,Words which, evidently show that she takes 
a higher swoop into this world's wisdom thmi 
women usually, compass, she has a trick of 
suddenly popping down on a pudding, or a 
mop, or on some Sftualid thing, to ^show her 
womanhood,r— and thus enhance the effect of 
hex sapience." 

"Do yoU:like,E6then, Mr. Colyton?'' 
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"Very, very much. It is a charming 
book. And though one feels the author 
could be very naughty were he not afraid ; 
one has a sort of liking for him for the sup- 
pressions which a respect for honos mores 
occasions." 

"Now, do not let us talk any more of 
these old books, but give me rather a picture 
from the Colyton journal." 

" Oh ! that is soon done. Back-ground, a 
steep rock; fore-ground, some aloe plaats, 

oleanders, and the bones of a camel; dis- 

« 

tance, a few Arab tents ; atmosphere, a ha25y 
yellow, with a flock of vultures in the sky, 
evidently taking a constitution-flight to 
digest the camel, whose bones they are sup- 
posed to have been picking; flgure, an 
Arab leaning on his spear; dress, a very 
dirty humom and a very clean turban. A 
fine oval countenance, but sufficiently meagre 
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to speak of moderation in drink and diet. A 
forehead so tranquil, it might be sworn the 
fellow had passed all his days in the silence 
of the desert ; it is a calm never to be regained 
after one rattle in a London cab. An eye 
that looks out upon you with a condensation 
of the patience of Job and the piercing wis- 
dom of the Proverbs. He extends with an 
imperial manner a thin but well-formed hand, 
and — and — and — " 

"And what?" repeated Yolande, im- 
patiently. 

" And asks for bacheesh." 

" Ah ! you have spoilt your picture. But 
you really made a charming outline. I am 
just engaged in a painting, in which a know- 
ledge of Eastern arms and costume would 
help me immensely. It is Balaam attempt- 
ing to curse the Israelites. Would you 
assist me ? '^ 
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" Yes. But when and where ? " 

" Oh ! it must be at home. Do you 
know The Lodge?" 

'' Enow The Lodge ? Why I have been 
there at least twice a-week for the last 
month." 

^^ Eeally ! and why did you come there ?" 

^' To hear country gossip from Mrs. Yilla- 
roy, who tells it beautifully, and whose fine 
eyes look so animated when she is interest^. 
I could fancy an Agrippine or a Eoxalane 
was looking out from them. By the way, 
why have I never foimd you in the drawing- 
room ? " 

"Oh! J cannot afford to waste daylight 
on mamma's visitors ; and she does not want 
me. You know she hates to see gawky 
yQung women, as she calls my species." 

This was said with such simplicity, that 
Colyton looked at the speaker, doubting. that 
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the patience it betokened was genuine. But 
he mw such a cahn resignation to the infirm- 
ity of gawkyism — such a nonchalance to the 
aspersion, with so unquestioning a submis- 
stosL to the mother^s distaste to it,that while 
inwardly smiling at the tyranny of opinion, 
he marv^Ued at the discipline exercised over 
a creature, whose every thought and feeling 
seemed to soar so immeasurably above the 
ground-tied notions of Mrs. Villaroy. 

Oolyton called the next day at The Lodge, 
and begged Mrs. ViUaroy's permission to be 
admitted into her daughter's studio. He 
asked it with a carelessness he was fax from 
feeling. There was much in Yolande to 
affect a mind which, although owning a 
passion for the beautiful, that would make 
Im watch with intensity the antics of a 
lovely child, the games of a kitten, the soft 
sailing of a swan, still, with a morbid dislike 

to i*aythiag couventional, loved eccentrioitjr. 
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Miss Villaroy's morning-room was the regu- 
lar dining-room of The Lodge ; but it being 
much larger than would be conducive to the 
comfort of the two ladies, they had adopted 
the breakfast-room for their salle^ thus 
leaving the vacant one for the use of Yolande. 
It was entirely unfumishedj as regarded an 
upholsterer's notion of the term. But in 
conjunction with the fittings-up, removed 
from her little boudoir in Park Street, and 
the additions made since her residence in the 
country, there was a variety in its contents 
that took some time with which to become 
acquainted, and would have furnished a list 
something to this effect : — One worm-eaten 
chest from Farmer Staple's, supposed to have 
been removed from the vestry of Breeford 
Church, when he was churchwarden; a stool 
of old Dame Denman, with the trace of a 
painted leather seat ; a cast of a gladiator, 
bought of an itinerant Italian ; some French 
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armour, brought from London in the im- 
perial where her dresses should have travelled, 
which were packed, however, in a curious 
Arab hamper, with au old ivory crucifix, and 
a skull got from a cemetery near town; 
some magnificent Eussia-leather portfolios, 
fiiU of choice engravings, standing on polished 
mahogany frames — the whole a present from 
her cousin. Lord Villaroy ; a splendid easel, 
given by her aunt, and once belonging to some 
deftmct artist of the Villaroy family ; a large 
deal table, imported from the laundry at The 
Lodge, bearing evidence, by sundry doves 
and hearts appearing on its surface, that the 
art of wood-engraving was still in its infancy 
Mrith those who had previously used the 
table; a TnaTmilriTi^ now standmg with a 
blanket thrown around it ; sundry busts ; and 
a great many half-finished canvasses leaning 
against the wall ; a splendid ebony cabinet. 
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to one of the handles of which hnng a onri- 
onsly-jewelled rosary; some fragments ^ 
costumes hanging over chairs, resembling 
very much the garments of strolling actors f 
books of every date and description; and 
large flower-baskets, filled with choice plants. 
These were about the most conspicuous of 
the objects occupying the room ; but there 
was a background of articles equally multi- 
farious. 

Yolande seemed charmed to see Mr. Coly- 
ton, and the business of Balak's costume was 
immediately entered into. In the picture 
itself there was much merit of design and 
power of execution. On a rock at the right 
side of the picture was one of the altars so 
hastily erected. Balaam was kneeling beside 
it, but in a position almost sitting, his body 
was thrown so backward ; while his upraised 
arms and distended eyeUds seemed to speak 



horror at the utterance of words which his 
(/Wn spirit had not prompted* The Prince 
of Moab stood by, with resentful and indig- 
itekit gestures pointing to the encampment of 
Ifee IsraeKtes, which lay far in the low ground 
in the left side of the picture. It was the 
itfms of the Prince that had puzzled the 
yotaig artist, and now, under the direction 
of Colyton, she sketched them out. 

There was a plain matter-of-fact tone in 
the manner of Miss Villaroy, with an absence 
of all regulation ladyisms, that much pleased 
Golyton; and, added to this, much clever- 
ness, much novelty of idea, much boldness 
and acuteness of reasoning, were charms 
which made him gladly avail himself of the 
invitation to repeat his visits to the old 
dining-room, bb weU as to the drawing-rooms 
rf The Lodge; 

Mrs. Villaroy also pressed him to enliv^i 
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their solitude; and while she made him 
miderstand that it was to please her daughter 
that she did so, she cleverly dropped out that 
she must be considered in the light of the 
affianced wife of her cousin, the Earl of 
Villaroy, supposing always that he survived 
his fits. Mrs. Villaroy had a double motive 
in aJl this, as, indeed, she had for eveiy 
action of her life — ^actions which, like the 
fav^se moutre of our great-grandmothers, was 
useful for every other purpose than that for 
which it professed to be. 

That Colyton should ever feel more for 
Tolande than interest in her oddities, Mrs. 
Villaroy who had seen hearts won by a satin 
slipper, and placed utter faith in the potency 
of beauty, never could believe. The badly- 
dressed and almost ugly girl, in her idea, 
carried her own antidote. The safety of 
Yolande she likewise fancied was in her utter 
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abhorrence of low birth and rich vulgarity. 
The son of that terrible Colyton pere could 
never move the heart of one who seemed 
never for an instant to forget her high Nor- 
man descent ^ Still, Mrs. Villaroy did not 
conceal from herself that there were contin- 
gencies which would even render a union 
desirable between her daughter and the 
lawyer's son. Poor Earl Willie's fragile life 
might soon be ended, and then the title and 
estates, with her own pretty Lodge, went to a 
distant branch of the family. Things seemed to 
gomost adversely as regardedherownmarriage 
with St. Colmo, and that which had been her 
favourite idea ever since he had become a 
widower she began to fear must be discarded. 
With an income which somehow seemed 
more inadequate to a country life than to the 
economics of her Park Street lodgings, the 
time might come when the marriage of Coly- 

TOL. n. B 
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ton with her daughter would be her best 
card, — so she expressed it ; aud accustomed 
all her life, as she had been, to play with the 
best feelings of the human heart as she would 
with the French crackers at #a ball supper, 
she felt no scruples in providmg against 
casualties ; and so Dan Colyton's visits to The 
Lodge were encouraged with a kindness he 
seemed duly to appreciate. At first, Mrs. 
ViUaroy made a point of always presiding at 
the painting-lessons which Colyton imparted 
to Yolande; but she found the huge, un- 
furnished dining-room so cold and comfort- 
less, that by degrees she failed in her atten- 
ance. While Yolande, on her part, from an 
antipathy to the general style of her mother's 
morning visitors, abstained from entering ttie 
pretty drawing-rooms; and thus it frequently 
happened that her interviews with young 
Colyton assumed the character oiUtes-d-Utes. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

*^ Thou only dost know me ; to thee is revealed 
The spring of my thoughts, from all others concealed ; 
The enigma is solved, as thou readest my soul ; 
71^ view hut a part, thou heholdest the whole." 

TowiirsEHi). 

On the first occasion of Colyton being left, 
by the flight of Mrs. Villaroy from the 
wretched dining-room, alone with her daugh- 
ter, his counsel on some point connected with 
the picture on her easel, was asked by the 
zealous Tolande. Spurred on by the judicious 

and artistic hints he gaye her, she at once 

D 2 
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commenced their execution; recommending 
Tn'm at the same time to make a retreat into 
the drawing-room. 

" I prefer this room with all its thousand 
incongruities to any other," he said quietly; 
beginning a survey of the books ranged in 
the odd old oaken shelves. Poor Yolande ! 
There could not have been a better synopsis 
afforded of her strangely and variously con- 
stituted mind, than by the heterogeneous 
literature of these shelves. Next to Christie's 
^^Disquisition on Etruscan Yases," was a 
well-used volume of the ^^ Arabian Nights." 
Sir William Drummond's "Academical Ques- 
tions" flanked an illuminated Missal ; Pea- 
cock's "Headlong Hall" and "Durandus'* 
leant most lovingly together ; while Brand's 
"Chemistry" and Butler's "Lives of the 
Saints " showed, by a forest of little paper- 
marks protruding from their leaves, that 
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they were much consulted. However, works 
of a Eomanist tendency were most predomi- 
nant; at the same time that, with Yasari's 
"Lives of the Painters" and modem poems, 
there were some old and curious books on 
Sorcery intermixed. From the inspection of 
the books, Colyton proceeded to a survey of 
the apartment. It was equally suggestive 
of wonderment as to the proprietor. But 
among all its discrepances, considering that 
she who owned it was a professing member 
of the Church of England, were some objects 
deeply repugnant to the ideas of Colyton. 
In a sort of recess, which had probably been 
originally constructed for a sideboard, stood 
a little square table covered with a pretty 
purple velvet cloth. On it stood the crucifix 
which had travelled with the gauze and 
crape dresses; one or two books, which, 
with their silver clasps and comers, and 
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the red edges to their leaves, spoke their 
nature, lay by it. There was also an an- 
tique-looking vase with a black-letter in- 
scription on it in blue and gold, filled with 
fresh flowers; and a little agate caskel^ 
which might, or might not, contaia any re- 
lics at the present time — ^but that such was 
its original office, no one could doubt. All 
this, however, Colyton could have pardoned ; 
even to the little prie dim chair. He had 
seen much of this in many young women of 
his acquaintance; who, from a certain pic- 
turesque and sentimental taste, with some- 
tlung of devotional spirit, believed that 
they might thus worship the Infinite God, 
while pleasing their own eyes with lady- 
like aesthetics, and pretty realisations of the 
oratories brought by pictures and poems to 
their attention. But there was something 
beyond all this which much ruffled him. 
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It was a beautiful head of the Virgin. There 
was a crimson silk cnrtain affixed to the 
frame, though then undrawn ; and from the 
picture hung a plaqm of velvet, on which 
was embroidered in gold letters, ^'Ave Maria 
plena graUaP 

The motto, cheto fuor commotro dmtro^ 
might well apply to Colyton, who had the 
property of appearing calmest when most 
moved. Accordingly, taking a book from 
the shelves and turning over the leaves, he 
approached Yolande, saying carelessly, as if 
referring to the volume he held — "What 
is your opinion of Virgin worship, Miss 
ViUaroy?^' 

She looked up quickly from her work, 
and after pausing half a minute as she leant 
on her painthig wand, said — " It seems to 
me that the desire of worshipping something 
is bom with us, and an impulse of our na- 
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ture; while worship directed to aa Tin- 
seen, uncreated, incomprehensible being 
can be only taught by inspiration or rere- 
lation.'^ 

"WeU, you have not yet answered my 
question." 

" I was just going to say, that it seems to 
me, that the worship directed to the Blessed 
Virgin and the saints, partakes of both kinds 
of worship ; — that is, the one which is the 
natural tendency of the human heart, and 
that which is the result of the aspirations 
awakened by revealed religion. There is 
surely something exalting — something pres- 
sing heavenward in it?'' Tolande added, 
half asserting, and half in question, while 
she looked inquiringly to Colyton. 

" Had you then been one of the Aaron- 
led Hebrews detected by Moses in the wor- 
ship of the golden calf, you would have 
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argued in precisely the same way, and with 
the same sophistry." 

"Do not call it sophistry/' she answered, 
with a little spark of resentment. " It is look- 
ing narrowly — anxiously into our own nature 
as connected with reUgion." 

" And so looking you would have joined 
in the worship of the golden image ? " Coly- 
ton asked. 

" I have often thought of the circumstance, 
and do not find it so wholly indefensible as 
you people do who only look to right or 
wrong, and see nothing intermediate — ^no 
excusable blending of the two. Now consi- 
der for a minute the position in which Aaron 
fotmd himself. Left in charge of a people 
who did not recognise him as a leader, and 
wanting also the iuspiration which strength- 
ened Moses ; was he not justifiable in the 
measure to which he had recourse; — ^a 
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measure which, at once occupied the minda 
and reassured the hearts of men in a time of 
doubt and difficulty, and in scenes strange 
and fearful ? " 

" Miss ViUaroy ! " 

" WeU ! I will confess that to me there 
has always been something sublime in the 
circumstance of a people, at the word of one 
man, casting into one mighty molten image 
all the golden spoil of the Egyptians. And 
then, to this condensation of aU that was 
precious in the eyes of the bondsmen, and 
which probably constituted to them much of 
the superiority of the Pharaohs, bowing the 
knee, and worshipping the Deity, of which 
the glittering idol gave them some vague 
and parabolic idea." 

" Miss ViUaroy ! " The exclamation was 
now uttered with a deprecatory tone. 

" Mr. Colyton, pray hear me out. You 
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must not think that I attribute to the Israel- 
ites among the rocks of Sinai direct worship 
of the properties of the animal to whose 
costly semblance they bowed. It was to the 
God whom it betokened, and not the calf to 
whom they prayed. Should we not in like 
manner consider the homage paid by the 
Eomanist to the figures of the Virgin ? It 
is to the Blessed Mother of the Saviour they 
kneel, and not to the woman." 

"I understand exactly what you would 
say," Colyton answered, trying to suppress 
his vehemence. " You aUude to the modifi- 
cation of worship as described by the 
Bomanist under the head of Latria and 
Dulia; — ^words, by-the-bye, in the Bible, 
meaning exactly the same thing ; the differ- 
ence only existing in the teachiag of the 
Bomish Church. But granting you all you 
say; and giving your Israelites the full 
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benefit of the Dulia or the Hyper Dulia, or 
whatever is understood by it ; if we suppose 
the reservation j — ^if we are bound to admit 
that it was there ; — God in that case must 
have known it also ; and in His omniscience 
given full credit to the idolater for all of 
that worship which, however indirect, was 
addressed to Himself. But what does he 
say ?" — and as he spoke, Colyton turned to 
the little attempt at an altar ; and taking 

from thence the Bible, with all the little 
hearts, anchors, and crosses which hung 
jingling from it as an index, he read aloud 
from the page to which he had turned, " And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Go, get thee down ; 
for thy people which thou broughtest out of 
the land of Egypt have corrupted themselves. 
They have turned aside quickly out of the 
way which I commanded them : they have 
made them a molten calf and have worshipped 
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it." "You will read this in the thirty-second 
chapter of Exodus, the seventh and eighth 
verses. Now, going on to the tenth verse, 
what do we find ? — ^ Now therefore let me 
alone that my wrath may wax hot against 
them, and that I may consume them.' 
Again in the thirty-fourth chapter, the thir- 
teenth verse — ^ Ye shall destroy their altars, 
break down their images, and cut down their 
groves. For thou shalt worship no other 
god ; for the Lord whose name is jealous, is 
a jealous God.' 

" There !" Colyton continued, closing the 
book. "None who read this can plead igno- 
rance of the Almighty's judgment of inter- 
cessory worship ; as which, I stiU will agree 
with you, we can only understand all idol 
worship. But how, I will ask you, could the 
worship of saints, the altars, the statues, 
the pictures, the chapels, raised to their 
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honour, be more effectually, more accurately 
denounced? Why denounced, — let us not 
stop to ask ; but, shrinking from a practice 
which no word of Scripture warrants, and of 
which perchance we can never in this life 
know how mortally it hiaders that pure trust 
in God by which alone we can be saved, let 
us try at least to secure the promises made to 
that trust." 

In the earnestness with which he spoke, 
Colyton had grasped the arm of Miss Villaroy 
— ^imconsciously, though impressively ; add- 
ing with an anxious, yet kind expression — 
" I beseech you, Tolande, leave these dan- 
gerous opinions.'^ 

SHghtly blushing at the femiHarity of his 
manner, and not quite pleased with the 
unceremonious use of her christian-name, 
though the earnest tones of his voice still 
thrilled her heart with a pleasurable sensation, 
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she said— « Opinions are not so easily set 
aside, Mr. Colyton ; but I will think of your 
words.^' 

" Oh ! my dear Miss Villaroy, that is so 
like the ' convenient season' — of poor Felix, 
you must excuse my trusting to it," Colyton 
said reprovingly, as, moving Dame Demnan's 
stool iuto the recess, he sprang lightly on it ; 
and ere Yolande could quite comprehend to 
what his agile movements tended, the portrait 
of the Virgia was taken from the nail on 
which it hung, aud placed over the chimney; 
a belted Knight of the VUlaroy famUy being 
dislodged for the purpose, who, iu his turn, 
was promoted to the recess. Without heediog 
her exclamations of surprise and remon- 
strance, he proceeded to remove the crucifix 
from the taUle, though gently and reverently ; 
and opening one of the little doors of the 
cabiaet, he removed from thence some large 
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sea-shells ; then placing therein the crucifix, 
he turned the key, which he put in the little 
agate reliqtcaire^ also displaced and moved to 
the mantle-piece. The books of prayer were 
laid on the table by her work-box ; and the 
little table, brought from its recess, had a 
cast of Sir Thomas More placed thereon. 
Unluckily, while attempting to wheel a 
flower-basket into its vacant place, Colyton 
rather over-rating his strength, the whole 
thing fell over with a crash which brought 
Mrs. Vniaroy very quickly from the drawing- 
room. 

" My dear Mr. Colyton, what on earth are 
you about ? " 

" Miss Villaroy has got me to move some 
of her furniture for her, and we have had a 
smash," Colyton said, very quietly, trying to 
replace the mould round the roots of a fine 
Camellia, whose pot was the only one not 
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fractured. Then rising from his knees, from 
which he brushed the earth, he looked with 
affected distress on the ruin he had made ; 
and lifting his hands with mock solemnity- 
over it, said with rather a nasal twang— 
" Its end was pieces I" 

• From astonishment, indignation, and a 
slight inclination to cry, Yolande had re- 
mained snent ; but now this Irish coolness— 
this white Ue, ^d the colouring he had given 
to the whole thing, gave a revulsion to her 
feelings ; and with Mrs. ViUaroy she burst 
into a hearty laugh. This seemed exactly 
what Colyton desired. He looked at her 
with a tender and satisfied expression ; aud 
when, on Mrs. ViUaroy recommending an 
adjournment into the drawing-room, that the 
servant might clear away the broken flowers, 
he proposed taking leave, he bade her adieu 
with undissembled interest ; and while utter- 
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ing some apologetic words, he made her per- 
fectly understand that it was for the whole 
of his conduct, and not merely the upset of 
the plants, for which he craved her forgive- 

ILoSS* 

This interview and the worcb of Colyion 
lingered long on the memory of Miss Villa- 
roy. But what was it which lent to his 
words their greatest force? It was that 
trembling yet firm grasp of her arm — ^those 
kind eyes bent so anxiously on her own. 
She felt that he grieved over the heterodoxy 
of her opinions. She tried to ihm\c him 
right; and forthwith sundry Eomanizing 
notions crumbled before the remembrance. 
The little altar was not again set up. Alas ! 
for the force of opinion which should thus 
fade before the dissentient voice of an attrac- 
tive young man ! 

And now came on the sweet spring time. 
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Was it thiSy or was it iiie constant yisits of 
Oolyton to Hie Lodge, which shed so felici- 
toTis a colouring oyer the thoughts of 
Yolande ? She beKeved it was the former. 
Her interviews with Colyton were chiefly 
occupied with discussions in which his 
reasoning prevailed over her own. It must 
then be the spring which made her feel so 
happy. 

One Sunday afternoon, instead of going to 
church with Mrs. Villaroy, she descended 
from the pony-chair at the entrance of the 
yillage, and by a winding path was soon on 
the hill ; from the summit of which was to 
be enjoyed that one excelling and beautiftd 
feature of Devonshire scenery, the bright 
sea. It was now sparkling some three hun- 
dred feet beneath her, reflecting every tint 
of the sky above its quivering bosom ; with 

its glorious es^anse dotted here and there 
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with little vessels, which, like silver butter- 
flies, glided so blithely in the May-day sun. 
Then there was the picturesque line of coast, 
also varying in hue with every cloud-rack 
which passed over it; now showiag forth 
bright red cliffs, with the habitations of men 
clustered together in some sheltered comb ; 
which the next minute would see fade away, 
and the deep blue of distance pass over all, 
ilowering heather and the yellow gorse, with 
the fragile hare bell, were at her feet ; and 
a breeze of that exhilarating description, 
which the sea, the sun, and a high dry down 
seem to call up, passed over her cheek, giving 
a feeling so light and felicitous, that — taking 
the affair of wings for granted— she too 
could have flown into the ambient air, with 
the jackdaws who sailed on their dusky 
pioions around their nests in the rocky cliff. 
While, lost to all but the delights of the scene 
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before her, the voice of young Colyton from 
a bed of heath recalled her attention. He 
was repeating with rather sarcastic emphasis 
the lines of Southey : — 

" Go thou and seek the house of prayer ! 
I to the woodlands wend, and there 
In lovely nature see the god of love. 

The swelling organ's peal 

"Wakes not my soul to zeal, 
Like the wild music of the wind-swept grove. 
The gorgeous altar, and the mystic vest, 
Eouse not such ardour in my breast, 

As where the noon-tide beam 

Flashed from the broken stream 
Quick vibrates on the dazzled sight ; 
Or when reclining on the cliff's huge height, 
I mark the billows burst in silver light. 
Go thou and seek the house of prayer ! 
I to the woodlands shall repair, 
And the full tear that down my cheek will steal. 
Shall speak the prayer of praise I feel." 

Yolande smiled as he began the recita* 
tion ; and, ere he had concluded, had time 
to recover from a sort of trepidation which 
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the first or sudden sight of Colyton ooea- 
sionally gave her. He sprang up at the 
concluding lines, adding — 

"This is all very poetical; but, do you 
know, Miss Villaroy, that I think you 
very wicked to be thus absent from 
church?" 

" And you, Mr. Colyton ? " 

" Oh, equally wicked, but with a much 
better reason than you can oflfer. I am in 
the condition of a dog who has run away 
from a beating. I told an anecdote the 
other day, which so excited the wrath of 
our high priest, that I knew to-day I should 
be preached at. This might have been 
tolerably amusing to me, but it would have 
made Mrs. Colyton cry to hear ^ Dan, the 
darlint,' anathematized ; so I persuaded her to 
go to Breeford. I went with her, but, as 
she remained to take luncheon with Mibb 
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Mayesyii, I retained alone, still playing 
truant. Howeyer, I may yet find some- 
thing to do, and exorcise you, and learn 
your plea for absence — 

*' * Ma fille avec coinponction 
OuTiez moi votre consdenoe ; 
Faites voire confession 
Dans ce saint terns de penitence.' " 

" The GK)ds have made you poetical, Mr. 
CJolyton," Yolande replied, rather in ill 
humour with the tone he had assumed, 
and rather incUned to beg the question. 
And then, a better spirit arising, as she 
saw that it was in perfect kindness that he 
q^ke, she added : ^^ I must confess, my stay 
from church arises from a variety of trifles, 
but which, in the aggregate, make a re* 
spectable obstacle. First, then, that variety 
of offices crowded together in the afternoon. 
Oh, those churchings, those baptisms, those 
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catechisings, where people seem aoting 
religion to interrupt the devotions of others ! 
Then that bad chanting, so unlike the soft 
subdued tones in a Catholic chapel;; then 
that enormous pulpit looming through the 
distance, like an octangular fig-drum ; then 
those pews ! " 

"Ah, exactly ; that pulpit, and those pews, 
which, with all their churchwarden tidiness, 
their country carpenter's squalid irregu- 
larity, and their selfish appropriation, as 
shown by the names painted on them, mar 
your notions of the great and beautiful, and 
so step between you and your God !" 

A smile and a shrug seemed to speak 
Yolande's assent to the assertion, and Colyton 
continued: " But Miss YiUaroy, does not this 
betoken that the spirit of devotion is faint 
and feeble within you ? Be assured that a 
pew Uke a packing-case would in nowise 
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interfere with our worship, if the right fear 
and love of God dwelt in our hearts. Ask 
yourself the question. With our knowledge 
of the splendour of the Pagau temples still 
existing during the first years of Christianity, 
where do we imagine that the purest worship 
was paid to God and our Kedeemer ? Was 
it not in the narrow and underground 
passages — ^the vast labyrinths of the cata- 
combs? From the pits consecrated to the 
burial of the most abject of the Eoman 
populace, arose those prayers of faith and 
hope, which even now should ascend from 
those deal pens called pews." 

Yolande looked grave, but Colyton con- 
tinued: "With all the magnificence of 
sculpture which at that time met the eye of 
the lowliest of the Eoman citizens, do you 
imagine that the sand-pit, the excavation, 
pflfered no greater dissight than all the bad 
taste which our churches offer to you ?" 
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'^Certumly not; but they were undar a 
different state of things, for which there was 
no immediate remedy. Ton surely do not 
defend all the odious objects which disfigdre 
onr chnrches?" 

" Defend ! surely noi Therefore do not 
tell Mr. Hume that that horrid Dan Colyton 
would like churches fitted up like combins. 
No, no,'' he added vehemently. "Bnild, 
oomament, excel St. Peter's in magnificenoe, 
but never let the feebleness of your worahip 
be visited on outward things. Look rather 
to the hearts which people bring to church 
for the failure ; hearts like bazaars, flower^ 
gardens, and untidy work-boxes. 

" Oh ! stay — stay — do not look so tremen- 
dously ill-tempered," Yoknde cried out, 
laughing at the sort of fury into which he 
had lashed himself. . ^^ I must now wish you 
adieu. You have really spoiled all the luxury 
which this splendid view was affording me." 
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^* Fedbaps you will allow me to walk with 
yoV' Oolyton asked modestly. 

"Certamly; and with great pleasure, if 
you will tell me the story which is to bring 
excommunicatLon from Mr. Hume.'' 

"That I will; it is soon told. I wa« 
staying last summer with some excellent 
people in Hampshire. There wi^^ other 
visitors besides myself. Two fine ladies; a 
red-hot studrait from Weimar, full of Eant, 
Strauss, Tholuck, and others ; and two nice 
dever men fdU of medieeyalism and the daik 
ages, which, by the way, they unhesitatingly 
pronounced as the lightest this country ever 
saw. Besides these, there was a common- 
place coimtry curate, whom they both looked 
down upon. On Sunday morning our hostess 
told us the church was two miles distant; 
adding that the way her family usually went 
was the shortest but the least pleasant, as it 
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lay for great part of tilie waj bwneath tm 
high walls, belonging to the gEaands of a 
Boman Catholic nobleman, tilieir neigfh.lM»L 
There was a pleasanter path throng his paiki 
she told US, leading by the chapel belangiqg 
to his establishment, but it was longer. 
The two high-mettled Tiaetaiians dedaied ftr 
it at once ; and the Gennan rationalist thought 
he should also like it^ as eke did L The two 
ladies, though warned by our hostess that fhe 
road to the church was hardly fit for wheebi 
petitioned for the carriage. The curate 
declared in fstvour of the shortest way the 
&mily usually took, in spite of the ugly wallsi 
the straight road, and the hot sun which then 
shone full on it. Kow the moral of my tale 
is shown by the ord^ in which we gained 
the church. Our host and family with 
the stupid curate, reached it ten minutes 
before the service commenced. The two 
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medisBvals had been so pleased with the 
image of a saint which they found in a 
coppice at the back of the chapel, — 
where, by-the-bye, they had no business to 
go, — ^but I suppose were surveying its old 
architecture, that they went down on their 
knees to the saint and tried to dig it out 
— remark that, Miss Yillaroy, tried to dig 
it out of the rubbish in which it was em^ 
bedded. The consequence of this delay was, 
their being too late for church ; which, out 
of respect to our Mends, they refrained from 
entering, remaining in the porch to hear 
Archdeacon Thwaite's sermon, which, if it 
did not actually tell them to leave saints 
alone where they found them buried, threw 
a bright light on the darkness of past days. 
I and my friend the neologist had left them 
at the entrance of the park, and fancied we 
should be in good time^ if, mounting the 
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down, we enjoyed some of the wild TiewB and 
the natural beauties of the way. Alas I at 
the top of this hill a deep-sunk fence shut us 
out at once from all approach to the church 
that way. There was nothing to be done 
but to retrace our steps, or leap the fence. I 
chose the former, and reached the church at 
the absolution — mark that, Miss Yillaroy. 
My Mend leaped, sprained his ancle, and 
hobbled in at luncheon. The ladies broke 
the spring of the phaeton in the rough road, 
and walked back to the house over a flinty 
path in polished leather shoes. Now read 
me my riddle and hearken my tale. I had 
the audacity to tell our Puseyite yicar that I 
believed the entrance of the four classes into 
heaven might be accordiug to this progress 
to church. The Tractarians lose way by 
stopping to unearth superstitious observances 
from the decent burial which time has given 
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them ; the rationalist Blisses it altogether, in 
his a£^irati<His for the beautifiil and the 
plausible neology of Gterman metaphysics; 
there never was much chance £ar the able- 
bodied, whose piety goes on wheels and in 
fionart shoes ; while we have every reason to 
think the sober, plodding, single-minded 
Ftotestant may eventually attain it." 

" You have not shown how you class your- 
self" Miss Yillaroy said. 

" I will tell you," Colyton replied, gravely. 
<< As one who, from a poet's or a painter's 
dream, has been merdfully awakened to the 
knowledge that taste and imagination have 
nothing to do with our religion ; and that the 
superstition which deforms Scripture, and 
the daring reasoning which defisices it, axe 
altogether opposed to it." 

^^ Tou use the word superstitious so much," 
Yolande said, looking the inquiry which fol- 
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lowed, with her dark, eager eyes, "Will 
you tell me what you understand by it ?" 

"As connected with religion, just what 
sentimentality has to do with love. I 
speak it reverentially ; but it appears to me 
that the mau who treasures up for his devo- 
tion the relics of saints, and observes their 
vigils, and he whose love declares itself in 
hoardiQg the faded bouquet of his mistress, 
and watching the light in her chamber win- 
dow, show the same style of worship. You are 
equal to judge of the weight of the latter with 
the object which it is meant to propitiate," 

"I understand what you mean; but it 
strikes me that there are dispositions to 
whom it is natural thus to declare the feeling 
which moves them." 

"Oh! I agree entirely with you. There 
axe the superstitious and the sentimental by 
nature. But while we permit to such the 
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e=.ero«<rfaeweab«», or the prottme^, 
or whatever you like to call it, the age should 
be guarded against the resumption of tiiat 
ancient trickery, which showed the love of 
God by Yigik passed at the shrines of sainte, 
and the battling for doubtftd relics ; and the 
afltection for women, by a glove stuck in a 
helmet or a tilt at a tournament. There was 
a certain little altar, I once saw, which was 
both superstitious and sentimental." 

" Can you not conceive that such might 
be an accessory to religious meditation and 
prayer ? " said Yolande, slightly blushing. 

" Yes, of meditation. But the mind that 
meditates does not pray, at least not in the 
Scripture sense of the word. I conceive 
the more there are of outward objects to 
excite meditation, the less there is of the 
heart's participation. Now do not look 
cross'' — ^he continued, for Yolande ap- 

VOL. n. F 
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peared vexed; — ^^I myself oonfess to all 
Hie stupid, the pro&ne distractions which 
your altar was meant to remedy ; — ^with this 
aggravation of my fault, that my whole prayeor 
is a meditation; and even while my heart 
forms it, or my lip utters it, — ^then, even 
then, mymmdisbusyinconaidermgwhethflr 
it is by an arbitrary and eternal law, or by 
the simple will of the Eternal that my prayer 
is to be fulfilled. This is all wrong, Tolande. 
But let us not despair. Though Coleridge 
has said that the act of praying was the very 
highest energy of which the human mind was 
capable ; praying, that is, with the total con- 
centration of the faculties ; it is to be attained, 
or God would not have exacted it from His 
creatures. We may also be comforted by the 
assurance, that the knowledge of deficiency 
is the first step to amendment. There, now 
go and teU Mrs. Villaroy that Lawyer 
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Colyton's son has been field preaeliin^*; he 
said, opening the garden gate to which they 
had amyed. Tolande gave hetr hand, hut 
spoke not the adieu ; and so they parted. 
But there was much of pleasure in the 
impression left by this Sunday walk in tihe 
bonny May-time. 

And now as time went on, the pleasure 
experienced by Tolande in the society of 
young Colyton seemed ever on the increase. 
Even with the sense of correction, disappro- 
bation, and a slight degree of mookery, to 
which his manners to herself gave rise^ there 
was an intense interest in his evi^ word; 
and whether expecting his visits, or thinking 
of them as past, each meeting seemed to shed 
animation on everything with which she had 
concern; lending a charm to life, of which 
she had thought common, actual, living life 

was devoid. 

p2 
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With spirits attuned to happiness, a very- 
slight circumstance mil cause vibration. 
And thus the bright sunshine of the o^ly 
spring, the hasty sheerer, the tender-leafed 
trees, the sight of all the new-bom creatures, 
whose young life marks the young year, 
seemed one and all to call up joy and glad- 
ness ; and she, who had learned to look on all 
the vast combinations which advanced civili- 
zation has heaped up, as essential delights ; 
and yet had sighed over their insufficiency as 
regarded happiness; now found it in the 
pleasures which a prodigal nature has pre- 
pared, ev6n for the httmblest in condition and 
intellect. 
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CHAPTER m. 

*' Peasants must weep, 
And kings endure ; 
That is a flEtte none can cure ; 
Yet Spring doeth aU sbe can^ I trow : 
She brings the bright hours, 
She weaves the sweet flowers, 
She dresseth her bowers, 
For all below !" 
• Babby Cobnwaix. 

Thbbb was sidll another^ whose young heart, 
like Yolande's, leaped up to the felicity which 
youth and healthy in the possession of all 
home comforts, is meant to taste in the sweet 
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spring-time ; and this was the heiress of The 
Cedars — ^the gentle and Christian Jiinie. 
But to her it was no novelty to hail the 
renewed year with feelings of joy and thank- 
fulness. From her childhood it had been 
considered the happiest period of a happy 
existence ; and with all its increase of duties, 
came the excitement and busy hours of one, 
who had been brought up in the belief that 
the life of a woman is designed to be one of 
activity in forwarding all the matters con- 
nected with the happiness, health, and com- 
fort of all within the circle of her influence. 
The accession of an immense fortune, had 
not driven this aspiration from her ; and still 
her bees, her flowers, her poultry, and all 
such light responsibilities of country life, were 
legislated for as assiduously as if no house^ 
keeper or steward could have arranged them 
for her. And whether making violet-sirup, 
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with the flowers picked by her own hands, 
or adnunistering, from her large store of 
preserves, to the aihnents of those around, 
it was all done with the earnestness of one 
impressed with the utility and propriety of 
all she did. Each passing year seemed to 
give a quicker sense of this duty, and to 
show her instinctive realisation of the prin- 
ciple enforced by the poet — 

'* Rise, aspire 
Unto the calms aad magnanimities — 
The lofty uses and the noble ends — 
The sactified devotion, and fall worth, 
To which thou art elect." 

It was strange that the affection of Junie 
for Colonel St. Colmo, crushed back as it 
had been on the heart where it had sprang 
so spontaneously into existence, had not 
interfered with the peace and holy happi- 
ness of her life. This immunity from the 
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pains natural to interrupted affection can 
only be referred to the discipline to which 
all unruly feelings are subjected by the 
power of reUgion. 

The unhappiness in which unprosperons 
love so often indulges would have been too 
nearly allied to repining, to be suffered by 
one who saw clearly the hand of God in 
every concernment of her life ; and, so see- 
ing, dared not mourn for aught which that 
hand withheld. But, besides this resigna- 
tion of the being to the Divine will, there ^ 
is, in the moderation of the passions which 
it effects, further proof of the blessed 
influence of that reKgion which, with the 
commands it utters, provides for their ful- 
filment. 

There might stiU be another reason urged 
for the calm patience with which the im- 
pediments to the smooth course of her true 
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love were endured by Miss Mavesyn. She 
had read no work of passion in which the 
tossing billows of a crossed love are made 
the one long interest of the tale. She had 
listened to no confidence of love-stricken 
girls, who, casting aside all the jewels of 
life, will pour into the listening ear all the 
sickly anguish of a heart which yearns for 
the only bauble withheld from them. 
Neither had she stirred the pure fount of 
her affections by giving utterance to their 
emotions; and though, with Miss Morant, 
who was stiU her frequent visitor, she had 
scarcely a concealment, yet, at the very 
height of artless and confidential talk, she 
never touched on the sacred subject of her 
engaged love. And this was not merely 
because Colonel St. Colmo had urged her 
secresy ; it was the delicate impulse of the 
woman, which egotism or the love of gossip 
had not destroyed. 
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That Miss Morant did not suspect the 
tmth would have beeu to Junie a matter of 
surprise, had she not seen how fiilly her 
mind was fixed on the idea that, notwiHi- 
standing much disapprobation, her heart 
was in reality given to Eric St. Golma 
Why, with this belief, Miss Morant be- 
trayed more of his faults than could eyer 
have been discovered by one who had not 
had the facilities of herself ; and why, as if 
urged by some confusion of idea, she would 
extenuate them with the indulgence of a 
sister, Miss Mavesyn could not discover. 
As the son of Colonel St. Colmo, she gladly 
heard of him all that was favourable ; and 
was, for tiie same reason, pained by the dia- 
covery of his many errors. It was possibly 
these feelings which had put the usual pene* 
tration of Miss Morant at fault. 

One evening they had been talking much 
on the one subject, which, with anecdotes of 
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Miss Mayesyn's early years, seemed to 
famish an. inexhaustible source of interest 
to the governess ; when, as if by inadver- 
tence, she disclosed to her, that it was pres- 
sing difficulties which had first prompted 
Eric's addresses to herself; at the same 
time, she unveiled to her the fidl extent of 
his involvements, and all the ruin which 
they had entailed upon his &ther. 

In an instant, the big tear-drops rushed 
to the eyes of Miss Mavesyn. How much 
that had perplexed her, in the conduct of 
Gdonel St. Colmo, this revelation had ex- 
plained ! He had seen then that a union 
with herself would have warded off ruin 
firom his son. The tenderness of her heart 
forgave, and found excuse for, his impor- 
tunities. 

That night the two ladies retired early 
to their rooms. Miss Morant seemed rest- 
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less, and vexed that she had said so much of 
the extravagance of Eric ; while the grieved 
Junie could not muster another smile, ap- 
pearing to languish for the solitude of her 
own apartment. 

The thought had occurred to her — and 
she wanted quiet to examine into it, — that 
with her means, she might still be the 
medium of warding off much of the anxiety 
which oppressed Colonel St. Colmo. She 
knew that as regarded marriage, — from the 
circumstance of her hand having been 
once sought by his son, or from his 
honour being pledged to advance his in- 
terests with her, — ^the Colonel considered 
a union with herself incompatible with the 

integrity a gentleman must maintain. It 

« 

was impossible for her to combat with his 
scruples. But Miss Morant had mentioned 
that Mr. Colyton had lent immense sums 
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on the security ofltered by the Femacres 
estate ; and that it was paying the interest 
of the money so raised, which so heavily em- 
barrassed Colonel St. Colmo. Was it not then 
practicable that, urged by her, and tempted 
by the idea of further advantage, Mr. Colyton 
would cede to her these securities, and so leave 
to her discretion the demand for the payment 
of the interest. It was a girl's thought ; 
but she knew the exceeding indulgence 
both Mr. Beresford and Mr. Colyton had 
manifested for her least wish in matters of 
a pecuniary nature, and therefore antici- 
pated no opposition from them. The idea 
sent a glow to her cheeks, and her whole 
frame trembled with glad emotion, as she 
pondered how all her projects were to be 
set in action. Under a sense of suffocation, 
brought on by this perplexing business, she 
imclosed her dressing-room window; and 
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while feeling relief from the soft night 
air, her agitation was calmed by the sight 
of the moonlit landscape which lay before 
her. Still she felt that there was difficulty 
in the plan which occupied her thoughts; 
and though untaught in the world^s ways, 
she knew there would be much to contend 
with, ere the proud St. Colmo could be 
induced to accept aught of pecuniary assist- 
ance from those with whom there was no 
tie of kindred, and where there was no 
inmiediate prospect of his repaying the 
benefit received. 

Again her bosom laboured. It was with 
impatience for the moment when all this 
could be effected. She had stood long at 
the open window; gazing on the moon- 
beams, which like a paler sun seemed to 
bring forth to Ught and loveliness the 
usual dormant beauties of the night. The 
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May roses at her window seemed to breathe 
out a fresher sweetness to the midnight 
breeze ; while the cedars seemed to exhale 
the aromatic odours of a warmer sphere. 
It was a moment of exquisite beauty : one 
Hiat appeared almost to call for additional 
powers of the soul, rightly to estimate or 
realize. The poet would have recalled some 
bright line of verse, some golden legend to 
have described it; or, with inspiration, 
have celebrated it in spontaneous song. 
But one fancy — one recollection came to 
the thoughts of the matter-of-fact Junie. 
Thus Eden must have looked beneath the 
bright beams of that sel&ame moon; thus 
the fresh flowers of Paradise might have 
sent forth like odours. And beneath that 
moon, and amid such flowers, God had 
wandered with his blessed creatures. God 
was with that &ir girl at that midnight 
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hour. Oh, world ! Oh, foUy ! how is, it 
ever that in such sacred moments, moments 
made for the regeneration of the human 
heart, ye can interpose your firagile gew- 
gaws? 

With a long-drawn sigh, Junie was turn- 
ing from the window that she was still 
averse to close, when a shadow on the lawn 
beneath rivetted her attention. A shudder 
passed over her. It was evidentiy the 
figure of a man, and the notion of a mid- 
night robber presented itself. She was 
about to give the alarm, for she now per- 
ceived that there was something more than 
shadow, and that there was decidedly a 
person passing slowly over the lawn, look- 
ing earnestly about him ; and, as far as she 
could distinguish between the boughs of 
the cedar trees, he was dressed in a cloak 
and a sort of foraging-cap on his head. 
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This did, not quite agree with her ideas of 
a housebreaker; and reassured, she stayed 
to observe his farther movements. But 
after once or twice hastily traversing the 
lawn, he totally disappeared. For five 
minutes she watched for his re-appearance, 
but he was no longer visible. 

It was now time, she thought, to rouse the 
servants, and make known that some stranger 
was within the groimds ; which, considering 
how closely they were enclosed, was a cir- 
cumstance more remarkable than it would 
have been in any of her neighbours' pre- 
mises. She left her room for the purpose of 
going to her maid, who slept near, that she 
in her turn might awaken some of the men- 
servants; when, as she passed the door of 
Miss Morant's chamber, she observed light 
through the keyhole. This gave evidence 

that she had not then retired to rest ; and 
VOL. n. 
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Junie thought she might therefore speak to 
her of the imacconntable appearance on the 
lawn. She knocked softly at the door ; f<Hr 
a minute it was unnoticed. On a second 
knock, Miss Morant opened the door. She 
was completely dressed, apparently not 
having commenced the toilet for the ni^t. 
She started on seeing Miss Mavesyn, but 
quickly recovering herself, asked what was 
the matter. Junie described what she had 
seen, and mentioned her intention of calling 
up the servants. At first Miss Morant looked 
greatly perplexed, and then laughing heartily, 
said — " Is it possible, dear Miss Mavesyn, 
that your fears have so blinded you that you 
could take poor little me, in my cloth cloak, 
with the hood thrown over my head, for a 
bandit? I have just made the round of 
those beautiful cedars — ^indeed all the gar- 
dens; they are so delightfully safe with 
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those high walls ; and if you really did see 
any one, it must have been me ; for I neither 
saw nor heard any one. But just fancy how 
terror must have distorted your powers of 
vision !" And again she laughed so merrily 
at the idea, it infected Miss Mavesyn. 

Again at breakfast Miss Morant reverted 
to the amusing mistake; and on Mrs. 
Beresford's return that morning, so exagge- 
rated the story and the quizzing, that 
Junie got tired of the subject. This was 
finally put an end to by the hour arriving 
at which Miss Mavesyn's carriage was to 
convey Miss Morant to Exeter ; from which 
place she was about to proceed to Bath, there 
to pass some weeks with an old relation. 
Junie regretted this lengthened absence. 
She was a link to Femacres, now more than 
ever to be desired. 

That night Miss Mavesyn cast a timid 

G 2 
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glance on the moon-bathed lawn, in spite of 
all the railleiy she had undergone. All was 
still, and in the calmness of the sweet May 
night, her fears quite disappeared; while by 
the various shadows cast by the cedars, she 
now could readily believe that her clear view 
of the figure had been distorted. 

The peace and gladness which the bright 
springtime seemed to cast around the inhabi- 
tants of that lovely Devonshire valley, ap- 
peared to be neutralized by some repellent 
principle ia the family at Femacres. There 
was a gloom over Colonel St. Colmo and his 
children, that no sparkling sunlight or bud- 
ding flowers could cheer. 

The affection and tender admiration the 
Colonel had always experienced for Miss 
Mavesyn, had, unhappily, now deepened into 
a strong passion; that, while it rendered 
him nervous and agitated in her presence. 
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occasioned a miserable restlessness in him 
when absent. And this incapacity to inte- 
rest himself in his usual pursuits, made these 
absences still more intolerable ; leaving him 
a prey to the most distressing thoughts. 

His past life rose up in full relief before 
him, and all the prodigal expenditure by 
which it had been characterized. From that 
period to the present seemed so short a span ; 
yet how much it had involved. He saw in 
his present straitened circimistances the root 
of all the evil which oppressed him ; and, as 
the cause of the instigation of his son's 
addresses to Miss Mavesyn, by which his 
honour had become so deeply and fatally 
implicated, the fertile origin of the un- 
happy position in which he now found 
himself. 

With ideas in everything opposed to his 
original feelings — always save and except 
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the r^Ded notions of honoiir proper to a 
gentleman and a soldier — he had seen nraich 
to condemn in the sjrstematic wooing he had 
so lightly leoommended and seconded. With- 
out a thought of their fitness to he compa- 
nions for life, he had dared to propose and 
encourage a union with two persons, and 
that solely because the one possessed the 
means the other lacked. The very thought 
now made him despise himselfl He had 
dared to urge the marriage of a young man 
whose whole life had been spent in searched 
and in the enjoyment of the things of sense, 
to the utter neglect of everything spiritual 
or intellectual, — ^with a girl whose natural 
purity, enhanced as it was by the teaching 
of Christianity, seemed to claim for her, if not 
full fellowship in high and heavenly feelings, 
at least an appreciation of them. How 
bitter were the reflections which accom- 
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panied this knowledge ? The attempted 
injury now assumed the nature of committed 
crime! 

Colonel St. Colmo had explicitly declared 
to Eric that henceforth he would be no more 
accessory tohis hopes; and told him, moreover, 
that, on principle, he thought he should desist 
from a pursuit whict mu^ end in disappoint- 
ment. 

^*K she does not marry me after the 
encouragement she has given me, I'll take 
good care she shall marry no one else ! " was 
the coarse reply; and it sent a world of 
indignation into his father's bosom, which 
was changed to consternation, as the young 
man, tossiog up his arms in the air in an 
agony of distress, exclaimed with an oath, 
that marriage with Miss Mavesyn would not 
alone save him from disgrace and want, but 
from worse things. And then there was a 
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look and an impression given with these 
words, which made the father dread that even 
now some low and base connection might be 
forming, which, while the better nature of 
the wretched Eric shrank from it, the weak- 
ness of his powers of resistance might com- 
ploto. And all this had been brought about, as 
it wore, by his own culpable forgetfulness of 
the grave duties of a father — the neglect of 
important cares which, as the head of a 
liousehold, devolved upon him. 

There wtare still further pangs of conscience 
gnawing at his heart, when he thought of the 
sums he had formerly squandered, and 
suffered to be squandered ; and it was with 
additional bitterness that he looked to his 
present expenditure, when by the clever 
arrangements of Miss Morant, their style of 
living was but little less liberal than hereto- 
fore ; and yet, had the outlay been then as 
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moderate, he might now have had funds to 
have assisted Eric, and still have been spared 
all the involvements, and the mortification 
contingent on them. 

With all the unhappiness in his own mind, 
and the vague dread he had concerning Eric, 
there was still an additional anxiety for 
Colonel St. Colmo, in witnessing the depres- 
sion of spirits and fading looks of his elder 
daughter; who,thoughattimeslightedupbyan 
animation which seemed to speak of felicity, 
would sink again into such still and sorrowful 
demeanour, that the father^s tender heart was 
deeply hurt ; and, thinking that she tired of 
the quiet life they led, he would fain have 
taken her to gayer scenes. And here again 
that old ghost — ^his shattered fortunes, rose 
before him in aggravated deformity. He 
could not afford to give his child the change 
of air his observations told him she required ! 
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Such was fhe nature of the depreesing 
reflections constantly presenting themseLyes 
to the feyered mind of Colonel St. Cohno. 
But there was one feeling, — one agony it 
might be called — ^which, while he dared not 
&ce it, seemed the dark back-gronnd that 
gaye the enlargLng eflfect of relief to all the 
other spectres of discomfort that passed before 
it. This was the impression that, although 
the wild confession of Miss Mayesyn had 
awakened all the passionate loye then slum- 
bering in his bosom, she in truth felt not 
the extent of affection she had avowed ; and 
that it was rather the frenzied exclamation 
of a nervous and affidghted girl, than the 
truthful exposure of her feehngs. 

Ko word, no look had siace conjSrmed the 
intoxicating declaration. It was true, he had 
arranged that it should be so ; but then loye 
could not be hid ; at least so he thought, who 
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watched with such intensity of hope for the 
smallest signal of its existence. And she, 
to whom all this watchfdlness was directed, 
seemed calm and contented as in the first days 
of their acquaintance. 

This doubt of the affection of Miss Mavesyn, 
— and when did love not doubt — ^was first 
awakened by the humOity inherent in the 
nature of that noble spirit ; and, contradictory 
as it may appear, he who stood among men 
pre-eminent in manly beauty, a beauty to 
which the maturity of his years seemed to 
lend dignity and grandeur; he whose 
manners owned the fascinating incongruity 
of the most exquisite refinement of the man 
of fashion, with the rough simplicity of the 
soldier, foxmd his powers of pleasing fail in the 
presence of a young woman, whose life had 
been spent in a solitude only broken by the 
presence of her misanthropical father. 
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Perhaps some remarks and suggestions 
made by Mrs. Villaroy might fiursthaye given 
birth to the wretched uncertainties which 
oppressed the mind of St. Cohno. She her- 
self had believed, or affected to believe, that 
the annotmcement made by Miss Mavesyn 
was either something of hysterical hallucina^ 
tion produced by the excitement of having 
been pressed perhaps a little too warmly in 
favour of Eric ; or else, a measure adopted to 
conceal more securely some ill-starred affec- 
tion. The question of the nurseryman had 
quite been set aside by his marriage with the 
daughter of the housekeeper at The Cedars, 
to whom it appeared he had long been 
attached ; and whose amiable character had 
been one of the heiress's inducements for 
showing so much benevolence to her fiancL 

But in spite of this elucidation, and check 
to suspicion, and even without at all wound- 
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ing the self-love of Colonel St. Colmo, or 
leading him to think that she herself under- 
valued him, Mrs. Villaroy adroitly showed 
him the extreme improbability of a young 
girl giving unsought her heart to a man 
whose children were older than herself. This 
idea found a powerftd echo in that chord of 
self-depreciation which existed in his bosom ; 
and he sought not to disprove it. 

This exceeding lowly opinion of his own 
merits, was, in another direction, the hin- 
drance to St. Coliao receiving that comfort from 
a newly-awakened sense of religion, which it 
might otherwise have afforded. Assuming the 
character of spiritual despondency, there was 
with the high hopes which the dawn of 
religious feelings had awakened in his heart, 
with the aspiring purposes it had called up, a 
conviction of suchutter imworthiness — so acute 
a knowledge of the tremendous depth to which 
he, as a sinning man, was sunk, that his 
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ultimate safety seemed to him almost to 
require some special interpositicHL The idea 
was agony. And how little did St. Colmo 
understand that such agony, such mental 
disquietude must be undergone by all who for 
the first time learn to meditate on the dread 
baptism endured for them. How littie did he 
suspect that this dark despondency — this 
troubled gloom — ^was in truth the night-cloud 
to be dispersed by a dawn, whose bright tints 
were still to lose themselyes in the brighter 
glories of a perfect day. 

Up to the present time St. Colmo's know- 
ledge of Scripture was confined to the facts it 
recorded ; and he had believed himself in pos- 
session of them all. That the relation of 
these facts involved at the same time doctrinal 
truths aad the discipline of the inward affec- 
tions, he might also have known. But it was 
a study, a research to which none of his 
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previous habits or associations had directed 
him. The knowledge that the soid, the 
heart, the body, could be effectually subju- 
gated by it, would at once haye explaiued to 
him all that iuMiss Mavesyn now disheartened 
him ; and that patient performance of aU. her 
routine of duties,— the cheerfulness which 
pervaded all her actions — ^the tranquil bosom 
— ^the " mild and quiet eye," would all have 
been guarantees of that Christian excellence 
which should have inspired the best hopes. 

A prey to distiirbing reflections, and tiie 
weariness of spirit which is the inseparable 
condition of those who count all time as lost, 
but tiie hours which bring with them a 
chance of seeing a sole object of interest. 
Colonel St. Colmo was one day languidly 
pacing to and fro his library, the newspaper 
he had been feigning to read, clenched in 
his hands behind him ; when he perceived 
the phaeton of Mr. Colyton drive up to 
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the porch. It was too early for a visit . of 
ceremony, and therefore the uncustomary 
appearance of Mr. Colyton at this hour in- 
spired precisely the sensations which a man 
deeply in debt may be supposed to feel at the* 
sight of his creditor. 

The looks of Mr. Colyton were in them- 
selves calculated to excite some inquietude ; 
as, instead of sliding into the room with his 
usual blandness, and making low bows in 
the third position, he threw himself into a 
chair, and sat staring at the Colonel. At 
length, taking a packet of papers and 
letters tied together with red tape from 
his coat pocket, he said — "There, — just 
what I anticipated has come to pass; all 
those advertisements which Miss Mavesyn 
and Mr. Beresford persisted in putting in the 
Times, have at last turned up that young 
scamp Justin Mavesyn, or else some rascal 
who intends to personate him." 
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Without exactly understanding Mr. Coly- 
ton^s words, still the voice of the Colonel 
trembled as he asked for an explanation. 

"There, sir; it is all there,'' Mr. Coly ton- 
said, pointing to the packet of papers; 
" read those letters, and you will then know 
as much as I do ; and more, I take it, than 
either of us want to know." 

The first letter presented to the Colonel, 
who read it with nervous rapidity, was from 
Mr. Beresford, purporting to be written 
imder circumstances of illness which must 
account for its brevity. It stated, that, being 
prevented waiting upon Miss Mavesyn him-' 
self, he had preferred making known to her, 
by Mr. Colyton, or through the mediimi 
of some friend, the important intelligence 
conveyed by the subjoined papers, which 
were oopies of letters, the originals of which 

he held. They were nimibered as they 
VOL. rr. H 
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were to be read. The first was from an 
eminent lawyer in London ; stating tliat a 
gentleman, a Mr. Justin Mayesyn, who had 
engaged his professional services, had given 
him instructions to communicate with the 
legal advisers of Miss Mavesyn, and to in- 
form them, that, in consequence of notices 
from the newspapers, he had returned to 
Englaud to urge and substantiate his claim 
as heir to the late Luke Mavesyn. That 
this first intimation of his intentions as- 
suming a legal form, need not in any way be 
ascribed to an unkind spirit ; as it had been 
adopted solely as a measure likely to be 
satisfactory to both. For, ready as she 
would doubtless be, after personal explana- 
tion, to recognise him as her brother, still, 
after so long a separation, there was 
avowedly much opening for deception ; and 
therefore, out of consideration for his future 
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position in life, it would be better that he 
should be put in possession of his rights by 
the verdict of a court of law, than simply by 
a renunciation in his favour from her own 
oon^ctioBS. The lawyer went on farfli'er to 
state, that Mr. Mavesyn had already engaged 
eminent counsel, and that the trial would 
come on at the proper tribunal in a few 
weeks. And he was furthermore empowered 
to certify, that whatever might be the results 
of the action, Mr. Mavesyn was prepared 
to pay the expenses of the defence ; and under 
every circumstance, he should wish it to 
be considered merely as a Mendly contesi, 
and a sacrifice made to public opinion. Mr. 
Mavesyn had also instructed him f>o express 
the hope, that his declining to see his sister 
before the decision of the court, should not 
be construed as a want of proper affection. 

He felt that their meeting would be an 

H 2 
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agitating circnmstance for them both ; but| 
when once the law had prononnced him her 
protector^ he trusted she would never be 
dissatisfied with him. 

The other papers consisted chiefly of copies 
of professional letters and notices, all bearing 
on the matter in hand, and like the tuning 
of the instruments of a large orchestra, at 
once discordant, dull, and meaningless, 
though necessary and prefatory to that which 
was to be the result. The last numbered 
paper was a sort of addenda to the others 
from Mr. Beresford. It gaye his view of the 
whole thing. There was no disapprobation 
expressed of the course pursued by the soi^ 
disant Mr, Mavesyn, though he styled it 
romantic. His plan of action was fully 
marked outj the coimsel named whom he 
wished to retaLu; and again pleading his gout 
as his excuse, he begged Mr. Colyton would 
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meet him in town, and at an interview with 
the lawyers hear from them and perhaps 
suggest the witnesses it would be desirable 
to call. All this was so plainly set down, 
that neither opinion nor comment were re- 
quired. The one fact was paramount. Time 
and a court of law must have their way, 
and all that remained for others was to 
abide it. 

But there was one thing on which Colonel 
St. Colmo and Mr. Colyton had to con- 
sult. It was on the best manner in which 
to acquaint Miss Mayesyn with aU tiiis. 
The heart of the Colonel sank when Mr. 
Colyton requested that he would undertake 
it; though the intimacy existing between 
the two families rendered the request most 
natural. Deeply did he regret the absence 
of Miss Morant, whose tact and kind-hearted- 
ness would have made this revelation with 
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so much judgment ; but Colonel St. Cohno 
knew that she had left The Cedars two days 
before for a long-talked-of visit to Bath ; and 
there was no other to whom he could dele- 
gate a matter of such delicacy. Therefore he 
told Mr. Colyton he would proceed with him 
instantly to The Cedars ; adding, that perhaps 
the making it an afiair of business might rob 
the information of much of its agitating nature. 

It was strange that, at the very moment 
Colonel St. Colmo and Mr. Coljrton were an- 
nounced, Miss Mavesyn wafi deep in thoughts, 
in which they both shared. The blissfdl 
idea had never left her mind, that, by her 
means, the overwhelming difficulties de- 
scribed by Miss Morant might be lightened ; 
and she was even then engaged in financial 
reveries as the gentlemen entered. 

The gloom on both her visitors' counte- 
nances seemed somehow to have reference to 
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lier thoughts. Was it possible that some 
loan was even then required by one who 
ought to know that, from all the excess which 
Providence had showered upon her, how 
gladly she would use it for his service ? Her 
oheek flushed, her eyes met those of the 
Colonel with such sweet, open looks of glad- 
ness, that at the moment he felt he could die 
sooner than distress her ; and he turned away. 
Mr. Colyton saw that he must inevitably 
be spokesman; and, with aU the distinct 
articulation which a clerk at a magistrate's 
meeting might use to a culprit, he laid the 
whole affii.ir which had become known to 
them before her. The Colonel, dreading to 
see her change of countenance, had gazed 
from tiie window the whole time of Mr. 
Colyton's relation ; and now his heart beat 
heavily as he listened for her reply. There 
was a silence of a few minutes, and then a 
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faint mimniir as of pain. The Colonel was 
by the side of the suffering girl in one 
minute. She had arisen as if to leave the 
room, but her steps seemed too feeble to serve 
the purpose. St. Colmo put forth his arm 
for her support. She took it with both her 
hands, and, bending over it, burst into tears, 
while her whole frame trembled as if from 
sudden illness. At length she looked up, 
and, with a slight endeavour to smile away 
her tears, said, "I must not be sorry, if this 
is indeed my poor brother." With a further 
effort she recovered still more of her tran- 
quillity, though she still looked pale ; and 
looked so piteously towards the Colonel, that 
he, not knowing her second motive for regret, 
felt there was more of sorrow than he even 
had anticipated. 

The full particulars were now laid before 
her ; and these, requiring thought and deci- 
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sion, lessened her emotion. Fulfilling all 
the legal instructions of Mr. Colyton, she 
executed the necessary documents, com- 
bating a sort of vague notion which he ap- 
peared to entertain, that this newly-found 
brother was a kiud of Perkin Warbeck in 
private life. Showing him how very possible 
was all that had happened, she expressed 
pleasure in the delicacy which avoided a 
meeting until the lawsuit should be decided, 
and the identity of her brother be recog- 
nised; and supported by the governing 
principle of her life, in a few days she learnt 
to look tranquilly on what might be the 
results of the impending trial. 
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CHAPTEB IV* 

*' Therefore I do beseech you, use no &rther means. 

But with all brief and plain conveniency 

Let me have judgment." 

Shaxesfeabe. 

For the next two months such was the excite- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Stokebree, 
that it might have been thought many more 
had an interest in the action now pending, of 
Mavesyn versm Mayesyn, than the orphan 
at The Cedars. In the particular law-court 
in which it was to be tried, there seemed to 
be considered, for once at least, that promp- 
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titude was an excellent adjunct to justice ; 
and the day soon amved which saw assem- 
bled within its precints the plaintiff — Justin 
MaTesyn, his two learned counsel, his inde- 
&tigable solicitor^ and his little band of 
witnesses, consisting of one or two masters of 
American trading-vessels — at that time at 
Liverpool, some West Indian sailors, and a 
merchant of New York. The defendant, 
Junie Mavesyn, was not in court. But the 
two St Colmos and the two Colytons ap- 
peared there as her Mends ; while Mr. 
Beresford, with the able lawyers he had called 
to his assistance, and a few witnesses, con- 
sisting merely of old Bedford, the gardener, 
and a few labourers, brought up the forces. 

As it was mer6ly a question of identity, it 
might have been supposed that some of the 
" pomp and circumstance" of law might have 
Veen omitted. But all went on in the usual 
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course. The opening speech of the counsel 
for the plaintiff — the sweetHsmiling and soft- 
toned Fitzloup, had its nsnal and infallible 
effect of gaining an anticipatory yerdict from 
the females present^ made known by loud 
and distinct whispering. The oration des- 
cribed the early years of Justin Mayesyn, as 
already known ; his impatience at the soli- 
tude and confinement imposed on him ; the 
particulars of his escape ; his progress in a 
collier from Breemouih to Sunderland ; and 
his working his way before the mast in a 
vessel bound from thence to Quebec. It 
then related his engagement as a cabin-boy 
in a West India trader, and every succeed- 
ing maritime service, until the recital reached 
that period when, at the residence of a friend 
at New York, he read the advertisement in 
the Times^ and instantly resolved on his re- 
turn to England ; from which the fear of his 
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father's anger had hitherto deterred him. 
This was the bare sketch of the speech ; but 
which, interspersed as it was by all the am- 
plifications and flowers of eloquence, lasted 
exactly half-an-hour ; making of the plaintiff 
in its course a perfect hero of romance. 
Witnesses were then called, corroborating to 
the £ull all that had been advanced ; and of 
whom the cross-examination did not elicit 
much that was contradictory. Perhaps the 
fact of the New York merchant putting on 
an air of stoUd dulness, contrasting with the 
acuteness with which he testified to all that 
the plaintiff's counsel required of him, might 
give an unfavourable impression; and the 
American skipper considerably wavered as to 
the dates of his voyages to Sunderland ; still 
people seemed to look on them more as igno- 
rant than as suborned witnesses. 

And now the coimsel for the defendant — 
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the learned Sergeant Pomeroy — sooe. Vast 
gracefoUy ackno wledgmg all the moderatioii 
and delicacy shown by the opposing party te 
his client — and announced as being ^owb^ 
— the musical stream of argaments ima 
gently on; still throwing as they passed a 
oolouring of improbabiUly on much that they 
had heard ; and ladies began to look on the 
hero rather in the light of a good-lookiDg 
impostor. The magnitude of the prize was 
then dwelt upon — ^the seeming fitciKiy for 
its attainment ; and then, while obserring a& 
excess of courtesy with regard to the plain- 
tiff's pretensions, the learned counsel con- 
triyed, as it were, to make percolate into the 
thoughts of all present, the unlikelihood of a 
man of seven-and-twenty enduring the pdr 
yati<ms of a nautical life — ^until called upoa 
by the Times newspaper — with the know- 
ledge which he possessed, that, if it was not 
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a loving &11ier waiting in England to receiTo 
liie prodigal with a golden ring and a &tted 
cali^ at least a rich inheritance must there 
await his daim. 

And now witnesses were called. Some 
were to describe the person of the recreant 
yonih. It was a nervous moment for the 
plaintiff; but he stood it bravely, resting in 
a graceful position of calm attention. And 
then they were to compare with their recol- 
lections of the boy, the identity of the man ; 
and a smile was seen to play on his counte- 
nance as one thought that, although Master 
Justin's eyes were very like a pixy's, to be 
sure, they were " softer like" than the young 
gentleman's they were called up there to 
look into. Another thought young Master 
Mavesyn bid &ir to be taller than the plain- 
tifil The old gardener, who was by far the 
most important witness, declared at once his 
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belief^ that never till that morning had he 
set eyes on the plaintive man who wanted to 
rob his young mistress. And the old fellow 
got wrathfiil as he spoke ; declaring that all 
that had been done was of no Varsal use in 
finding out whether tiiat foreigner sailor- 
chap was really poor Master Justin. Now 
if they would let him — and here the old man 
lopked crafty — ^he could just put a few ques- 
tions to him that would prove to the Justice 
and all the folk present, what sort of cattle 
they had to deal with; — adding, that all 
those powdered parson-looking men would 
be beating about the bush all day and never 
find the hare. There was loud laughter in 
the court j and a murmur of disapprobation 
seemed to proceed from the lawyers present, at 
the irregular manner in which things seemed 
likely to proceed. But everything sank into 
silence when the plaintiff signified by his 
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lawyer his wish of being questioned by the 
laat witness. The desire for this almost pro- 
mised a verdict ; it seemed likely to involve 
SO much difficulty, if there had not been the 
security of the rightful cause to meet it. 

After the proper form, and the delay of 
some minutes, the plaintiff stood up to 
undergo Bedford's investigation. Perhaps a 
little trouble on his brow rather shook the 
faith of those whom his fine black eyes and 
Eoman contour of head had disposed to look 
feyourably on him. But, drawing himself 
erect, he showed nothing like perturbation ; 
and bowed his head in token of his readiness 
to reply. 

"Well then, Master," old Bedford com- 
menced, really feeling as the judge, and that 
the defence of his young mistress's property 
had devolyed on him ; " by way of preelee- 

yoL. n. I 
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meenary, as the gentlefolks call it, what's 
the aspect of Miss Mavesyn's house ? '' 
^^ Sou-sou- west," was the brief reply. 
" Very good; and what are the entrances?^* 

" Two open iron gates to the front lawns^ 
and a closed high coach-gate to the side 
court. At least so they were in my time," 
the plaintiff replied, calmly. 

"Yes, yes, you're right enough. And 
there they are now," remarked old Bedford, 
seeming to nerve himself for a more vigorous 
assault by a short pause. " And now, as 
you know all about the gates, perhaps you 
will tell me what you'd find at the end of the 
filbert- walk, if you went right down from 
the stables ? " 

" A small building." 

" Let's know what it be like." 

" A small cabin built of cob, and thatcbed 
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with reed. A rustic porch oyer the door, 
and a lattice window with rustic woodwork 
round it." 

" By dads ! there's the seed-house, sure 
enough. And there was woodwork round 
the Yondow — ^and there's not a scrap left 
now but a hooky piece on which I hangs the 
key when I goes to dinner." This was said 
rather as a soUloquy, but it excited a mur- 
mur of applause round the court, similar to 
that one sometimes hears after a successful 
feat of Mens. Eobin, the conjuror. Indeed, 
all the auditory seemed to feel the same sort 
of interest which sleight of hand might be 
supposed to yield. Bedford scratched his 
head. He must bring forth something more 
searching ; but he got too anxious and ner- 
Tous ; and when to the question, " On the 
little green where the girls spread their fine 

linen to whiten, what do you find planted ?" 

I 2 
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the plaintiff answered with a smile, "Dry- 
ing posts," the old man threw down his hat 
in a rage, saying — " There isn't a body in 
the court but would ha' answered the same, 
and I war a fule to ask it. But stop, young 
gentleman," he added, suddenly recollecting 
himself; "what would you find in the 
comer?" 

"A small leaden pump and a square 
stone trough." 

There was again that stir, and the buzz 
one hears when a large multitude feel plea- 
sure, but are obliged to suppress its evidences. 
Bedford evidently was at fault ; and as his 
eyes rolled vacantly about, it was percepti- 
ble that his " mind's eye " was roaming up 
and down the contested premises to select 
some imcommon object upon which to ques- 
tion the plaintiff. The lawyers began to 
show impatience, when the old gardener, 
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having apparently decided on some new 
plan of action, said suddenly — "Now, my 
young master, that gentleman with the 
white woolly hair and red whiskers mentioned 
that when Master Justin got over the wall to 
run away, it was by a rope fastened to a 
larch tree. Now I should like you just to 
say whether it was long enough to let the 
boy down aisy." 

A pause, and then the answer came as 
readily as the others. " The rope was long 
enough, good Bedford; but in my spring 
from the tree to the wall, it broke, and so, 
instead of being able to let myself down aisy^ 
as I had intended, I fell at once to the bot- 
tom. Perhaps if that had not happened, I 
might never have had courage for the jump 
from the wall. But once on the other side, 
though with a sprained shoulder, I feared to 
return." 
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"By dads, my lord, he is right !" Bedford 
now said, seriously; looking with kinder^ 
but stm with scrutimzing eyes upon the 
plaintiflEl "There lay the piece of broken 
rope at the bottom, and the poor little fellow's 
black stock with the buckle broke ! " 

It was evident, from the more courteous 
tone which Bedford now adopted, that his 
scepticism as to the identity of the jdauitiff 
had been shaken ; and the recollection of his 
young master's flight seemed to have stirred 
up some feelings of affection and tenderness ; 
but struggling with them, and trying to be 
jocular, he said — " And now. Sir, I'll be so 
bold as to trouble you with one more ques- 
tion ; but I'll warrant you it's a poser. If 
you be the sailoring person those gentlemen 
says you be, perhaps you'll tell us something 
about your first boat, and what it activally 



was." 
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The plainfiff looked anxious, and, stamp- 
ing his loot angrily on the ground, said, 
^'Nonflense; my first boat ! This is getting 
tiresome." But there was a breathless 
ailenoe around, which seemed to call for an 
answer to what was to be a decisive ques- 
tion. The plaintiff appeared confused, and 
passed his hand for a moment before his 
fiace, which, by that portion of it which the 
hand left uncovered, had perceptibly turned 
to an ashy paleness. He repeated, "My 
first boat ! " There was a short silence, and 
then, removing his hand, the plaintiff, as 
tranquilly as he had replied to all the other 
interrogatories, said—" Why, my first at- 
tempt at a boat was a bacon-trough, with 
your spud. Master Bedford, for a mast, while 
my own pinafore served for a sail." 

" Oh ! by dads ! he's right, he's right ! " 
almost screamed the old man ; " and I now 
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here takes the opportunity, before all these 
ladies and gentlemen, and the parsons in 
their gowns, of asking pardon of you, Mr. 
Mavesyn, for the Uberty I have took in ask- 
ing my old master's son so many imperent 
questions." And here the old man, as if 
overwrought, burst into a passionate flood 
of tears. That last speech, those tears, were 
very conclusive to the minds of all who had 
watched over the proceedings in that law- 
court. No one looked to the legal finishing 
of this little forensic drama ; and there was 
that sort of bustle which takes place when 
some prima-donna has sung her concluding 
mor5eau, and people hurry away, to the 
neglect of the fine chorus which may follow. 
No one cared for the verdict, all knew that 
it must be given for the plaintiff; and 
accordingly, after some ceremonial, so it was 
given ; while Mr. Amos Pugh, an old clerk 
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assisting in the business, tied up his papers, 
muttering this additional sentence — " If that 
good-looking young fellow is not the right- 
ful heir of this property, the devil or a 
woman, or perhaps both, have been engaged 
in getting it for him." 

Colonel St. Colmo, and the lawyers acting 
for his sister, were the first to offer tiieir 
congratulation to Justin Mavesyn, hurrying 
to do so ere he quitted the court. He re- 
ceived their friendship modestly, but with 
reserve. On Mr. Colyton coming up, and 
making inqmries as to his plans with regard 
to meeting his sister, the new heir told them 
that he proposed remaining in London a few 
days longer, expressly for the purpose of 
allowing her time to recover the agitation 
which the late matters must have caused her. 

Colonel St. Colmo felt respect for the 
consideration which prompted this delay, 
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resolving himself to leave town that night, 
in order to forestal the information virhich 
the post might convey. 

On reaching Exeter, in preference to 
seeking his own home, the Colonel made a 
hasty toilet, and, swallowing a cnp of 
coflfee, proceeded at once to The Cedars. 
During the whole journey, he had been pon- 
dering on the manner in which to convey 
the important news he had to relate ; but the 
plan of action which he had decided on adopt- 
ing was at once driven from his mind by the 
happiness that Miss Mavesyn showed when 
greeting him. It appeared that she had 
been waiting in dread the whole morning, 
lest her long-lost brother should suddenly 
make his appearance. That his identity 
would be established by the action, she felt 
no doubt. Indeed, Mr. Beresford had folly 
prepared her mind for it, in spite of the sus- 
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picions which Mr. Colyton occasionally 
disclosed. But to meet one so near, and yet 
so strange, was not so calmly anticipated; 
and her troubled fece showed the effect which 
it had upon her. The presence of Colonel 
St. Colmo, therefore, seemed at once support 
and protection; and there was so much of 
confiding affection in her manner, so much 
of joyful Ixust in his tender consideration of 
herself that perhaps the interview of that 
morning might be ranked as one of the most 
felicitous whidi had found him beside the 
meek-hearted Junie. No thought of Eric 
and his pretensions intervened. In truth, 
the altered circumstances of the ex-heiress 
must put a termination to the languishing 
and yet tenacious courtship which his son 
had persisted in pursuing. Junie never 
seemed more his own ; and as they talked of 
her plans, gleams of such bright joy broke 
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over the dark horizon which so long had 
depressed him, that he was cheated into 
forgetfulness of their evanescent nature. 

The post arrived. It brought a letter 
from Mavesyn. It was hurried, but affec- 
tionate ; and suggested that, to lessen some 
of the embarrassment of their first meeting, 
it should be in the presence of others. 
" Ask a party of your friends for Saturday, 
dear sister," was the concluding paragraph 
of the letter. "Let me come as one of 
your invited guests, and surely your friends 
will become mine. You must dine at seven. 
At that hour I will be with you. Your 
affectionate brother, J. M." 

Invitations were written forthwith to 
the Colytons, the Yillaroys, the Humes, 
and to some gentlemen holding land belong- 
ing to the estate, and also to the lawyer 
of Breemouth, who had acted for the late 
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Mr. Mavesyn. The cause for their assem- 
bling was mentioned ; and this last fruit of 
his coxmcils being completed, the Colonel 
had no longer a pretext for lingering, but 
proceeded home to take the news and the 
invitation to his girls. 

On reaching Femacres, it was a great 
satisfaction for St. Colmo to find that Miss 
Morant had returned. He bade Eose in- 
stantly seek her, and informing her of what 
had come to pass, induce her to set off im- 
mediately for The Cedars, where he guessed 
her presence would be of much comfort to 
Miss Mavesyn, particularly on the day ap- 
pointed for her brother's arrival. 

With a burst of commiseration for the 
despoiled heiress. Miss Morant agreed readily 
to go to her ; and on the next day departed 
on her visit. 

There was intense interest in the expec- 
tation of the day appointed for meeting 
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Justin Mayesyn, in the mindfi of all who 
were to dine at The Cedars^ mixed with 
some embarrassment. They felt it would 
be difficult to offer congratulations on the 
recovery of an unknown brother, when that 
recovery involved the loss of ten thousand 
a-year ; and yet they were aware of a con- 
ventionalism which forbade allusion to pro- 
perty so lost, or a whisper of condolence on 
the subject. In the opioion of some of the 
neighbourhood, Miss Mavesyn would have 
been just as well without this brother; 
particularly as the account of his maritime 
life, which had reached Stokebree, did not 
give much promise of any n great refinement 
of manners or ideas. All were unanimous, 
however, in hoping that the good and 

gentle Junie, in the affection and tender^ 
ness of her new-found protector, would find 
wherewithal to indemnify her for the loss 

of her large possessions. 
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CHAPTEE Y. 

This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions ; bless the accurs'd ; 
Make the hoar leprosy adored; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation. 
With senators on the bench." 

Shaxespeabb. 



Ai length the eventful Saturday arrived, and 
all the guests assembled at The Cedars were 
waiting in anxious e^ectation of the coming 
of the heir. Even the cottagers of the little 
quiet village of Breeford had got up an excite- 
ment on the occasion; and people whom 
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nothing ever moved — except bees swarming, 
or a faneral, now mshed swiftly to their 
doors as the smart carriage and four post- 
horses dashed by. 

Colonel St. Colmo would have rather seen 
a hired carriage from Exeter drive up to the 
door. There was something vulgar in this 
assumption of a splendid equipage by one 
who, from his lawyer's showing, had led 
the life of deprivation natural to a sailor 
in the merchant-service. And yet, after 
all, it was the error of a young man, and 
demanded indulgence. 

The good judgment which had planned 
that the first meeting of the brother and 
sister should be in the presence of intimate 
friends, and that his introduction to 
her should be as a guest, was fully 
borne out by the effect produced; and 
Colonel St. Colmo's heart bled for the poor 
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girl, as he saw the look of extreme terror 
with which she beheld the entrance of 
Mavesyn. As she timidly extended her 
hands, and offered her cheek for the frater- 
nal kiss, it was evident that, had the chord 
been drawn tighter, she must have fainted. 

Mavesyn, too, was deadly pale; and 
though dressed with a gaudy taste, compre- 
hended under the phrase — "excess of ap- 
parel," and showing by his studs, his 
gloves, and a great deal of perfume — ^what 
common men consider a good getting up — 
his elaborate toilet seemed to fail in giving 
him confidence ; and his manner betrayed 
much embarrassment under all his assump- 
tion of ease. Still there was a warmth of 
feeling shown in the ardent and affectionate 
way in which, for the instant, he folded 
his sister to his arms ; and this pleased the 
anxiously observant St. Colmo, though it 
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W9B eyident that the necessity there ms 
of turning from her to the salutation of the 
assembled guests, assumed the form of a 
relief. 

All greeted him with earnest cordiality; 
and with the tact of well-bred people, by light 
conversation on general subjects with him, 
and among themselves, gave him time to 
recover his composure. This was in a measure 
efltecled; while Miss Mavesyn, also left to 
herself, seemed in her turn to gather more 
fimmess. 

The re-entrance of Miss Morant, who had 
conducted young Colyton and Miss Villaroy 
into the breakfast-room for the purpose of 
seeing an old picture, wHch, with an excess 
of chiaro oscuro pretended to Eembrandt for 
its painter, offered further and timely inter- 
ruption to the quarter-of-an-hour which had 
still to pass before dinner, and which, from 
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the tax it imposed on all to be talkatiYe, 
became tiresome. 

In compliance with a few words whispered 
to her by her brother as dinner was amionnced, 
Miss Mayesyn requested Colonel St. Colmo to 
lead out Mrs. Yiliaroy and take the bottom 
of the table. The rest of the party were 
marshalled without reference to the new 
comer, who taking his sister's arm beneath 
his own placed himself by her side at table. 

The dinner passed as smoothly and as 

agreeably as people who are bent that so it 

shall be, could make it. And, again, in the 

drawing-room after dinner, allassumedasmuch 

the usual regulation tone of such times, as if 

no heir had just arisen in that sphere, or no 

heiress had just set Lamps burnt brightly, 

and moths took the opportunity of open 

windows to dip into them. The perfume of 

night-smeUing flowers made entrance by the 
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same means ; and soft breezes gently swelled 
the muslin curteins, bringing ideas of refresh- 
ment both to the sense of feeling and seeing. 
Miss Hume, the only musical lady, sat at the 
distant piano, and undaunted by the fact that 
no one listened to her, played in a slumbrous 
manner, long dreamy airs from masses of 
Mozart and Pergolesi, which gave about the 
same sense of music one might experience in 
walking in a churchyard while a voluntary 
was being performed within the choir. 

On the entrance of the gentlemen. Colonel 
St. Colmo had at once taken his seat by the 
aflErighted and pale-looking Junie. He wished 
to inspire her with courage, that she might 
feel less the intrusion of a stranger on all the 
happy proprieties of her home. Her piteous, 
yet soft loving eyes turned to him with anxious 
attention, as he spoke of the advantages it 
might prove to her to have so near a protector^ 
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even though as yet so little known. And he 
ventured a few encomiums on the general 
bearing of her brother ; his manly, unaffected^ 
manner, and the consideration he appeared 
resolved to observe towards herself; while 
the evident nervousness of his feelings, the 
Colonel assured Junie, far from being against 
him, augured well for her future happiness. 
Jimie seldom spoke much, but owning from 
nature that art of calm and intelligent atten- 
tion, described by the French wit, '' Bien 
ecouter c^est presque repondre^'* made those 
who conversed with her forget how nearly 
their share of words approached the character 
of an oration. However, in an age like the 
present, silence is not without its charms. 
Encouraged by it. Colonel St. Colmo still 
talked of her brother ; and perhaps, with the 
kindness which prompted his endeavours to 
make her think favourably of him, was the 
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indirect attempt to reassure Inmsd^ The 
trath. was, that all his own impressions were 
decidedly against this new specimen of tiie 
genns prodigo. Beneath all the ^et, all tlie 
deference, all the modesty of his demeanoor, 
the Colonel believed that he saw glimpses of 
a coarse nature ; with a temper Uiat wonld 
be overbearing imder circumstances which 
placed him more at his ease. Uns view of 
Mavesyn had forced itself into his mind aft^* 
the ladies had left the dinner-table, wh^i a 
little more jollity was indulged in than 
usually marks country parties. This con- 
vivial spirit had been introduced by Mr. 
Colyton proposing the health of the heir of 
The Cedars, given with all those stereoiyped 
sentences which, however cloying to lookers- 
on, rarely fail to excite the object of all the 
neatly-tumed compliments and good wishes, 
backed as they were by thundering tones and 
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raps on ihe table. Other healths had 
followed, which, with a good deal of talking, 
had giyen doable potency to the wine drunk. 

Colonel St. Colmo was encouraged and 
aasistedin his endeayours to tranquillize the 
mind of Miss Mayesyn by Miss Morant, who, 
seated near them, with her usual tact and 
light playfdl words, seemed to yie with him 
in restoring cheerfulness to the breast of the 
neryous gh*L What considerably militated 
against their combined efforts was a feict that 
neither were aware of. It was a deep feeling 
of self-reproach in the bosom of Junie, in dis- 
coyering, that, instead of meeting her brother 
with warmth and gladness, a decided senti- 
ment of alienation stole oyer her in proportion 
as she perceiyed his attempts to conciliate. 

As regarded the rest of the party, who 
were dispersed in separate groups about the 
room, they seemed too well amused to take 
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notice that their young hostess £uled in her 
usual attentions. Mrs. Yillaroy and Mr. 
Hume were en Ute-d-Ute^ — she having so 
well impressed him with an idea of her per- 
fect admiration of himself, that, with the 
good calculation of a woman of the world, 
she found the usual result — a full re- 
turn of attention and consideration. There 
was a further motive for his desire of in- 
teresting her. There was a talk of her 
nephew, the Earl of Villaroy, coming shortly 
into the neighbourhood ; to whom his inti- 
macy with the aunt might be a passport. 
This Mrs. Villaroy did not divine ; and she 
was pleased to find a man who was a very 
Laud in sternness and authority to others, 
inclined to be the abbe of the old French 
school with herseK. Mrs. Colyton and Mrs. 
Beresford formed another group, and were 
discussing the merits of coats-of-arms for the 
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seats of chairs. Eric St. Colmo was appa- 
rently assisting at the seance; but he had 
drunk so zealously all the toasts given after 
dinner, that he was in reality sleeping, though 
in an erect and attentive posture. Young 
Mavesyn, with as much admiration in his 
looks as a young sailor can show for a lovely 
girl, was talking with a somewhat too pro- 
nounced devotion to Eose St. Colmo; and 
she, contrary to her usual calm and frigid 
manner, showed an animated pleasure in his 
attentions. The rest of the gentlemen were 
in a knot, deciding in a sentence on political 
questions, of which the consideration had 
cost the Premier a fortnight's insomno- 
lency ; while young Colyton and Miss Villa- 
roy, standing behind the muslin curtains at 
one of the open windows, were so placed that 
they could either view those brave old cedars, 
bathed in the fiill effulgence of a summer 
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moon, or look to the well-dressed party m 
tlie interior. Yolande's eyes were on tiie 
cedars ; Colyton's on the exceeding beaaly 
of Miss St. Colmo, which seemed, brought 
ont by the animation she was indulging in. 

" Do you not think Miss St. Colmo very 
lovely ? " Mr. Colyton at last said, as though 
to account for the length of time his silent 
gaze had been fixed upon her. 

" Yes, very pretty, and very silly," Yo- 
lande answered, carelessly. 

" Colyton burst into one of those malig- 
nant laughs, which sometimes amused, some- 
times frightened her, as he asked sarcasti- 
cally, "How do you guage her depth of 
wisdom, Miss Villaxoy-by yoTir own pro- 
fdndity, or that of others ? " 

" Oh ! I judge her from her own lips. I 
had an example but just now. They were 
all talking of the Bembrandt which Miss 
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Morant took as to see; oad to do conyersa- 
tion, I asked her if that picture in the diniiig- 
room at Femacres was not a Teniers. I 
knew it was ; but she answered — ^ Eather ! ' 
Conld there be anything more ridicnlous? 
Fancy a modified Teniers ! She really might 
parody Byron's lines, — ^I had a Teniers, 
which was not all a Teniers ! " and Yolaade 
laughed heartily at the idea. But the pretty 
mirthfdl sound brought no echo from Colyton, 
who said rather gravely — 

" Do you know, Miss Villaroy, I can see 
more of timidity and awe of your vast 
renammie as an artist in that pretty girPs 
answer, than actual silliness. Every one 
knows of what strange things shyness makes 
one guilty." 

" Oh ! yes, odd things ; but not such 
absolute want of intellect." 

"Intellect I " he repeated, almost scdrtifully; 
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"How is it possible to look for intellect 
where nature seems to have exhausted all 
her enchantments of form and colour to pro- 
duce such exquisite beauty ? — ^Intellect ! " 
he again repeated. " What ! with those 
violet eyes — ^those soft pink cheeks — those 
scarlet lips ; and the white forehead, and the 
delicate aquiline of the nose, with its fine 
nostril — ^which would look as if carved in 
ivory, but for its gentle dilation betraying 
the soft respiration ? Intellect, with all that 
torrent of glossy ringlets, and that faultless 
propriety of dress?" 

"Yes — ^intellect,'' Miss Villaroy replied; 
almost feeling annoyed at the warmth, 
feigned or unfeigned,*^of Mr. Colyton's ex- 
pressions. '^And why not? Is intellect 
incompatible with all the fine things you 
have enimierated ? " 

"Oh! I dare say not; but one should as 
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soon think of digging for mines in the Yale 
of Eashmere, as look for the traces of genius 
amidst such loveliness," Colyton answered ; 
adding, with the same warmth of tone, bor- 
rowed possibly from the claret all had been 
so deeply drinking — " It is in the rocky 
plain — ^in the volcanic and devastated region 
— ^beneath the scarry face of nature, that we 
look for the treasures which appear not on 
the surface." 

" The application follows, as a matter of 
course," Yolande said, gloomily. " Ton 
would say that it is in women to whom 
nature has denied external beauty, you look 
for intellectual gifts. But I confess that I 
cannot see why the charms of mind and 
soul should not be combined with those of 
youth and loveliness." 

" Oh ! I dare say they often are," Colyton 
answered carelessly; totally unconscious that 
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Tolande was vexed. " Still, a pretty fece 
has a magic which calls up a spirit both 
in the charmed and charmer, that somehow 
puts the properties of mind and soul rather 
in the background.'^ 

A tear-drop glistened in the moonlight on 
the cheek of Yolande, but Colyton perceived 
it not; and he contiaued, his eyes still 
rivetted on Miss St. Colmo, who was evi- 
dently gettiag annoyed by the rather ob- 
streperous demonstration of the young heir's 
admiration. "There's an example before 
us. I really believe that Miss St. Colmo, in 
spite of the depressiag effects of the eighty 
governess power under which her existence 
has been passed, possesses as perfect a soul 
as a woman need have. Her mind may pos- 
sibly have been crushed under the mass of 
science and language with which they have 
sought to pack it, — ^forgetting to put layers 
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of reflection and ideas. But her soul— oh ! 
it is the sweetest, purest, gentlest thing that 
ever set up for anything of the sort. And 
with all the refinement and high feeling of 
that capital father of hers, she has the nicest 
little under-current of homeliness that could 
he imagined : one that would sew on a shirt- 
button, or mend a glove, with the greatest 
readiness; and do it, by the way, with such 
white fingers, one should ever after worship 
the work as a relic.^' 

" A true knight could do no less," Yolande 
said, with a very poor imitation of a laugh. 

" Ah ! but I am not her true knight," he 
replied abruptly. " The truth is, I hate the 
girL I will tell you something, Miss Villaroy, 
which I have never breathed to mortal ear," 
he continued rapidly, but lowering his voice 
— " I once loved that beautiful Eose, with aU 
that condensation of fervour and tenderness, 
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romance and timidity, which nineteen brings 
to its affections. And those sweet purple eyes 
looked so kindly on me, those fair cheeks 
blushed such enchanting consciousness of my 
adoration. And yet I felt that one word of 
love would have frighted all this faintly 
dawning sentiment back to the heart which 
so timidly sheltered it. And I hid my love- 
forgot it, perhaps — ^and showed no deeper 
feeling than for that poor sleepy sister, or that 
splendid giant, Eric. And one luckless day 
my father found out all this secret worship ; 
and with the same indulgence he had showed 
me all his life, he set about getting this 
pretty wife for me. Of course she refused. 
Of course that proud Scotch father refused. 
My poor mother gave me the intelligence in 
the best way she could, warning me against 
cherishing hopes in. that quarter, while rather 
reserving the history of the proposal ; but I 
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guessed it all. Your clever mother once told 
me that she thought a union would he a 
happy thing for both families — she meant the 
cursed plebeian coin, with the gentle blood. 
But no, no ! that's passed ; quite an affair of 
broken cobwebs — and burst bubbles; what 
does the poet say ? — 

"Who in this wise world ever knew — 
Of cobwebs tied and bubbles mended ?" 

By this time Yolande had learnt to place 
the confiding volubility of Colyton to the 
right cause ; and was wondering how men 
could ever be so debased as to take too much 
wine, when Colyton atoost springing forward, 
exclaimed — "By Jove! that vulgar fellow 
has dared to take the rose from her bouquet 
and place it in his bedizened waistcoat !" 
Then, as if sudden recollection had come over 
him, he folded his arms, and retreating again 
to the window, said, with perfect calmness— 
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" Miss Villaroy, don't you^ think moonliglit 
yery becoming to cedars?' 

The poor mystified Yolande was spared tlie 
task of finding a light reply, by the com- 
mencement of the dispersal of the party. 
Mavesyn gave his arm to Mrs. Villaroy, 
Yolande following with young Colyton. 

The movement became general ; and amid 
warm expressions of kindness, and invitations 
to their respective homes, the young heir 
presided over the departure of his friendly 
guests. 

A few light steps brought him back to 
the drawing-room; where his sister with 
Miss Morant and Mrs. Beresford were watch- 
ing from an open window the carriages as they 
drove off. He approached them with an 
air of satisfaction; seeming glad that all 
was quiet, saying to his sister — "Well 
Miss Mavesyn, I must say that I quite like 
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y oar fri^ids : and if they like me as well as 
they make a show for, we shall get on like a 
house a fire." 

How poor Junie hated herself, that a 
familiarity of maimer — a common mode of 
expression — should jar with more of discord 
on h^ heart, than the recovery of a brother 
bring to it pleasure. Miss Morant saw the 
discomposure of her feelings, and kindly 
interposed some trifling remark ; proposing 
they should all retire for the night. How 
Miss Mayesyn loved her for her consideration 
and the sympathy she showed for the embar- 
rassment of her position ; for she too was pale 
and trembling. 

" Good night, brother," Junie said faintly; 
and soaicely restraining her tears. 

^^ Gtood night, my dear girl,'' was all her 

brother said, kindly taking her hand. She 

fdt that had he offered to kiss her, as in Uie 
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days of their childhood her nurse had always 
insisted he should when parting for the nighty 
she must have fainted. 

That night a prayer went up to heaven 
against avarice, and pride, and all those 
feelings which Junie imagined now interfered 
with the pleasure which her brother's resto- 
ration ought to have produced. And bitter 
tears of contrition dropped on her pillow at 
the idea of the wickedness of that heart, 
which could look with an evil eye, a fastidious 
censorship, on a poor young man, because, 
after beating about the world, and enduring 
all the hardships of a sea-life, he should now 
show a boisterous sense of exhilaration at his 
happy change of circumstances. And this 
young sailor, whose vulgar finery and coarse 
manner had offended feelings which ought to 
have been kept far in the back-ground, in 
matters where nature and affection were alone 
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concerned, was her brother — ^her only relative 
— perhaps the only one God meant she should 
love ! Oh ! there was much in her breast 
which must be cast out — ^much that must be 
changed ; — and she wept and prayed that so 
it might be. 

The next day, and the next, and again the 
next, did Junie find cause to be thankful for 
that forethought of Colonel St. Colmo which 
had suggested the visit of Miss Morant 
at this trying time. Mrs. Beresford scarcely 
ever offered a word when more than one 
person was present, thinking it only incum- 
bent on her to take the second in a tete-a-tete ; 
therefore, in the present emergency, she was 
of no avail. But Miss Morant was so clever 
in making conversation, in taking it off from 
others when it became irksome, and in a 
thousand particulars where a quick tact is 
available, that the presence of Mavesyn 
became less a tax by her aid. 
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Time passes on, blunting the fine edge of 
' many a feeling, whether of joy or of sadness, 
of hope or of despair, of liking or of difi- 
gast; and so, nnder the inflnence of the 
shifting views, which were worked by the 
quickly-passing weeks, Junie found less to 
discompose her in the demeanour of her 
brother. The arrangement of their days also 
fecilitated her looking with kinder and more 
favourable eyes upon him. In the morn- 
ing they rarely met. He breakfasted before 
her usual hour ; and begged to be allowed 
to do so, with all the ceremony of a guest. 
In the afternoon they drove and paid visits 
together. Miss Morant, however, taking 
the front seat with her in the beautiftil 
new phaeton which had followed Mavesyn 
from town, while he occupied the hind seat ; 
the servant riding. 

There were many dinner engagements also; 
so that poor Junie got really accustomed to 
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her brother, and had taught herself aknost 
to like the odd bluntness and singularity of 
his manner, without having undergone an- 
noyance by too much of his society. On the 
other hand, her excessive gentleness seemed 
to have assumed an influence over him which 
showed itself in many ways, and was the 
more remarkable from his having betrayed a 
disposition from the first to resist all feminine 
control. 

One of Justin's first acts as inheritor had 
been to give old Bedford, who was the only 
servant he professed to remember, a handsome 
annuity and the use of one of the small farms a 
few miles distant, to be held during his life. 
Much as the old man loved The Cedars, he 
could not resist the promotion from gardener 
to a landed proprietor; averring that, in 
spite of hifi wildness, he always did think 
Master Justin would turn out just the nice 
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gentlemaa he proved. Junie lejoiced at this 
instance of benevolence ; evincing as it did 
generosity, and a kind feeling towards an 
old servant of his fSather. 

Money matters had not been at all entered 
on by the brother and sister, until after 
some weeks, a circumstance, not altogether 
unexpected by Junie, called up the sub- 
ject. 

One morning after limcheon, Justin asked 
his sister, in rather a mysterious manner, to 
come to him in his study, when she could do 
so unobserved by Miss Morant. The re- 
striction rather surprised Junie, who had 
been pleased by the strange extent of confi- 
dence which her brother manifested towards 
the governess, and the pleasure and comfort 
her society appeared to yield him. Indeed, 
so much was this liking evident, that on Miss 
Moranf s return to Femacres, three weeks 
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after his arrival, he had been the first to 
suggest her being solicited to renew her visit 
to The Cedars. 

On Miss Mavesyn joining her brother in 
his study, he produced a letter of proposals 
from Eric St. Ciolmo; and told her, that 
although he had gathered from Miss Morant 
enough to show that young St. Colmo was 
not likely to become a favoured lover, and 
that his embarrassed fortimes ought to have 
withheld him from seeking her hand ; still, 
as her altered position had not, it would 
seem, lessened his attachment, he thought 
she might be disposed now to listen to his 
addresses. Jimie shook her head at this 
portion of his long speech, which, composed 
as it was of sea-terms, Americanisms, and 
some French idioms, might have puzzled a 
linguist how to class it. But there was a 
kindness in his words that went beyond 
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syntax ; and when he proceeded to say that 
hk intention was to give her on her mar- 
riage — supposing, of course, it was according 
to his wishes — a portion of forty thousand 
pounds, there was af bright gleam of hope 
flashed over a heart that, for some time, had 
seen nothing beyond a dark horizon. Eric's 
pretensions, so unequivocally declared, and so 
imhesitatingly rejected, would leave Colonel 
St. Colmo at liberty to proclaim that affection, 
which she well knew was her own. And 
then the happy idea passed over her mind, 
that the dowry promised by her brother must 
be equal to release the Colonel from all his 
difficulties. It renewed aU her aspirations 
to be of permanent benefit to him, which 
the restoration of Justin had for the time 
extinguished. In her happiness she bent 
down to kiss the sunburnt brow of her 
brother, who, seated at his writing-table, was 
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preparing, from her dictation, to answer 
Eric's letter. He started as her lips touched 
his forehead, and for one minute snatched the 
hand which had rested so fondly on his 
shoulder. Then, sudde'iily relinquishing it, 
said, with an expression she could scarcely 
understand — " Come, my pretty Junie ; you 
had better not be too affectionate.'' 

The letter was written, and sent with much 
care that Miss Morant should know nothing 
about it ; this would have puzzled Jimie, had 
not her brother given a hint which rather 
renewed the old suspicion that Miss Morant 
was herself attached to Eric. It was kind- 
ness, then, that would have kept the know- 
ledge of Eric's addresses to herself a secret. 
This consideration for the feelings of Miss 
Morant, in a measure corroborated the suspi- 
cdon that once had stolen on her mind, of 
Justin having a still deeper interest in the 
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governess ; although that, in its turn, had 
been checked \)j the idea which had since 
arisen of her liking for young St. Colmo. 

The events of that morning appeared to 
have established a greater degree of confi- 
dence between the brother and sister than 
had as yet existed ; and by the force of con- 
tinued kindness and tenderness to herself, he 
had taught Junie to check much of the inward 
aversion which, to her utter consternation, 
she at one time had found springing up in 
her heart. During the first weeks of his 
abode at The Cedars, she had accounted for 
the total distaste she felt to his presence, by 
referring it to the terror called forth at find- 
ing herself with one of such near kindred, 
and yet so foreign to her ideas of what 
her brother might have been. Deeply did 
she deplore this alienation of her affections ; 
but when, on a scrupulous examination 
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into her own heart, she found that his 
manners and opinions were the chief obsta- 
cles to her sisterly loye, she felt convicted 
of a cold-hearted, perhaps a criininal fastidi- 
ousness. Fervently did she combat with the 
unchristian temper, minutely probing it to its 
most secret roots. The investigation showed 
to her that Justin's failure in refinement and 
gentlemanly notions was more discprdant to 
her feelings as being her brother, thaa it 
might have been had she merely met him as 
an acquaintance. Nay, the chances were, 
that in this case, had she heard him blamed 
she might have urged excuses for him, on the 
score of the strange life he had led ; and have 
found in his frank good-humour a counterba- 
lance to much of the coarseness of his address. 
The repulsive feelings with which he inspired 
her, then, had their origin in pride. It 
was as her brother that his deficiency in 
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high-breeding was deplored. The diaooYery 
brought much of self-upbraiding. She looked 
back to their common ongm. A &ther who 
had made his fortune in commeroe ; and had 
never sought further back for his pedigree, 
than to the poor Staffordshire curate, of whom 
he was the only child. She could not then 
justify the chilling daintiness which shrunk 
from the^ traces of a common nature, when, if 
she did not share it, it was perhaps merdy 
by chance that she escaped. 

There was still a deeper cause for her self- 
reproach. Junie was conscious that it was 
when in company with Colonel St. Colmo that 
she remarked most keenly on all the proo& 
of a plebeian nature peeping forth in her 
brother. It was, then, for the influence 
which this might have on St Oolmo's affec- 
tion for herself that she feared — proving that 
tiiere was at once selfishness and pride 
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in her feelings. To this origin, then, she 
must ascribe the disgust and vexation with 
which she saw Justin at one time ftdl of a 
jocular fiuniliarity with the Colonel, and 
tiien, as it were awed by a grace and dignity 
which every one felt and acknowledged, 
avenge himself of the superiority so uncon- 
sciously manifested, by a suUenness and evil 
temper, the more odious from the mildness 
with which it was endured. Indeed, amidst 
aU the disquietude to which her brother's 
low-breeding and decided ton de gamin gave 
rise, that which most forcibly struck her, at 
those moments when, by a dogged resistance 
to the respect with which Colonel St. Colmo 
impressed him, he sought and coarsely 
betrayed a feeling of elevation at the 
thoughts of his own wealth and the Colonel's 
difficulties, was the perfect equanimity 
maintained under tiiese most irritating cir- 
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cumstances. No retort— no reproof— no re- 
monstrance passed Colonel St. Colmo's lips ; 
neither did lie seek to evade the annoy- 
ance by absence, or by that avoidance of 
her brother which would have involved the 
loss of her society. How could she interpret 
the patience with which all these disagremens 
were tolerated by one who had associated 
all his life with the courtly; whose high 
bearing was only to be equalled by the 
gentle tone of his demeanour, and to whom 
every class manifested consideration ? How 
could he indeed endure all the impertinent 
and bad feeling manifested by her brother ? 
The answer sent a throb of affection and gra- 
titude through her heart. It was all for the 
love he bore herself. She learnt a lesson 
from his forbearance, and felt that there was 
in reality a higher and holier motive to call 
for her indulgence to the faults of one. so 
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near to her; one — a Mend and protector 
given by the Almighty. 

Diligently did she set her mind to fulfil 
the duties of kindred. The effort was suc- 
cessfiil ; as are all those principles of action 
induced by a love and fear of God. 

The first facility for the entertainment of 
kindlier feelings was given by the readiness 
with which her marriage portion was pro- 
mised, and the brotherly assurance that, while 
she remained with him, she was to consider 
all he possessed her own. The affection she 
forced herself to manifest and feel actually 
seemed to spring within her bosom. Day by 
day kindness became less a task ; and, in the 
influence which her softened demeanour gave 
her over her brother, she at once found her 
reward. 

Again dreams and thoughts of happiness 

seemed to float around her. Eric St, Colmo's 
VOL. n. M 
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suit rejected, his £a.ther, than, was sorely «t 
liberty, even in the eyes of the most scrupu- 
lous upholder of the fine drawn-tissue of 
gentlemanly and military honour, to pre£ar 
his own. Her promised dowry, if it did 
not supply riches, would at least ramoye 
mvolvements; and what a smmy vista of 
hope and love did not the idea open before 
her! 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

^' LoYB Bought IB goody but given imsought is better." 

Shaeesfeabe. 

The annual ArohsBological Meeting came 
round. Again ideas of bonnets and moulder- 
ing arches troubled tbe minds of &ir girls ; 
and, meeting in the visions of the night, held 
contests only to be settled by a £ompromiBe, 
which recognised the equal rights of the 
toilet and antiquities to consideration in the 
female mind. 
The Society were agaiu to assemble at Sir 

Salph Sutton's ; fdr the reason that a newly- 

M 2 
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discovered tumulus, sitaated on fhe down 
close to his grounds^ was on the day of meet- 
ing to be opened. There were other ancient 
delicacies appearing in the bill of &re; 
among them another lecture on the plays of 
Sir Walter Baleigh, known heretofore as 
those of Shakespeare, to be delivered by one, 
who catching the notion of the heresiarch. 
who had first mooted the idea, could actually 
bring proofe of the composition of one or two 
of these plays during the imprisonment of the 
illustrious statesman. 

Besides the interest promised by this pro- 
gramme, there was the further charm of re- 
visiting Sutton House, under the new aspects 
which a mistress might give it. Some little 
wonder had always been expressed on seeing 
everything so elegant and well arranged, 
without this part of an establishment ; as if 
upholsterers and housekeepers could not act. 
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tmless under tlie presiding genius of a lady. 
The truth is, that well set-up bachelors' 
houses are always surveyed with the same 
disposition to marvel that men-of-war, shell 
grottos, and tubular bridges are viewed. 

Sutton House had changed but little under 
the joint reigns which the marriage was sup- 
posed to introduce. An acute observer 
might have detected better taste in the dis- 
position of some of the minor ornaments ; 
and also in the vases of flowers decorating 
the rooms; and that instead of the huge 
bouquets, constructed of the haystacks of 
flowers sent in by the gardener, only the 
choicest and most odorous were selected. 
There were work-boxes and baskets also to 
be seen; out of one peeped a half-worked 
baby's cap; but with these exceptions, all 

seemed the same as heretofore. Seem is the 
right word to be used. The actual change 
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from the aiinless apaHiy of the bachelor, to 
the life-awakening interests of the husband, 
is not to be measured by words. 

That the younger portion of that neigh- 
bourhood greatly rejoiced at these Archaeo- 
logical Meetings, is scarcely to be wondered 
at. In a county like Devon, where the steep 
hills and widely-scattered habitations make 
eyening visiting a wearisome thing, it was 
something to know that a whole day was to 
be spent in the society of those, perhaps, only 
to be met in this manner. Who would not 
have tolerated the antiquarian part of the 
day, even did it not quite square with their 
usual pursuits ? Who among the fair girls 
and animated young men there present, did 
not show, by bright eyes and smiling lips, the 
pleasure which the anticipation afforded them^ 
of passing together that sweet summer day ? 

As Colonel St. Colmo^s eyes passed over 
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the comely forms and beaming faces assem- 
bled that day in the hall at Sutton Honse^ 
there was one pale maiden brow which alone 
riretted them. It was Jnnie Mayesyn. But 
even she, pensive as she had lately appeared, 
now seemed to have cast off much of the ap- 
prehensive and troubled looks which had so 
grieved him. 

The seance over, all prepared to seek the 
tumulus, whose opening was anticipated with 
no Uttle interest. Was it by mischance or 
design that Miss Mavesyn and Colonel St. 
Colmo, whose arm she had taken, found 
themselves in the beautiful shrubberies of 
Sutton House, instead of having proceeded 
with the crowd through the wicket which led 
to the down? Was it by design that the 
history of Eric's proposal to her brother was 
related, — ^her refusal — ^and the handsome 
marriage portion promised to her? If de- 
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sign — what the purpose ? Just that, which 
the fond confidence of one who loves and is 
beloved knew would result. 

Colonel St. Colmo felt himself released 
from all delicate scruples regarding his son's 
suit to the modest, yet frank and loving 
Junie. And he told her of his enduring 
affection;— of the happy power which her 
love had over him, when much that was 
troublous and dark in his affairs would other- 
wise have sunk his mind in despair. He 
spoke also of his acquisition by her means of 
that faith by which the just shall live — of 
that hope, not the less blissful, not the less 
firm, though resting, like the universe itself, 
upon invisible foundations. And then he 
spoke — and here his full, musical voice got 
husky and broken — of the utter ruin of his 
circumstances. He said that he dared not 
repine ; that he could see that his present 
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disastrous position was owing entirely to his 
neglect — or rather his ignorance of certain 
internal laws, and of the principles by which 
the conduct of God's creatures in this world 
should be governed. He knew that he was 
now reaping the consequences of an abuse 
and perverted application of his mental 
and moral energies ; in fact, having failed 
to conform himself to those rules of holi- 
ness which are essential to the government 
of the conduct, he was now suffering the 
penalty — a penalty which the word of God 
had since taught him to bejieve must be 
inflicted as infallibly as His promises were 
to be fulfilled. But he had been supported, 
he told her, through ' all the anguish of 
an awakened conscience ; he knew to what 
aU the stem discipline of this life tended, 
and he could lift up his heart to all that 
lay beyond. But there was one thing he 
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eonld never bring himself to eoodnre. And 
that was, the idea of inyolying the swee^ 
deyoted Jnnie in the poverty which even 
her cheerfally offered sacrifice of fortnne 
eonld not avert. And here tears fell in 
torrents from the eyes of that great man, 
and as he held her to his bosom, she felt 
all that mnscnlar frame tremble like a 
nervons woman's; and sobs, piteons child- 
like sobs, burst from his lips, as he blessed 
her for her dear love, bnt now solemnly 
pnt it from him; protesting with wfld 
energy against the idea of a nnion which 
might be replete with such bitter conse- 
quences to herself. But the stout-hearted 
Junie was not so easily to be repulsed. 
Weeping with him whose agitation and 
grief* seemed so imcontroUable, she stLQ 
whispered in sweet, affectionate words, that 
ene brought up for a plain and useful lijfe 
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herself, could never feel the waat of riches ; 
and that deprivation shared with tliose oub 
loves, was more endurable than wealth 
where no affection smiled. And then in 
serious words she pointed out the irksome 
life she led with a brother, with whom their 
separated existences seemed to have de- 
baited her having ^jrmpathy. She described^ 
though gently and with reserve, his rough- 
ness, his peculiarity of idea, his occasional 
violence, and the sadness of her days, ex- 
cept at those times when Miss Morant 
could be prevailed to remain with them; 
confessiog that, even with her, he began to 
have angry altercations, betraying rudeness 
and violent self-will if she even hiated ex- 
position to his wishes. 

Junie gained the day. The idea of her 
meek and quiet nature being submitted to 
the intemperate sallies of a coarse-minded 
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and impefaans man, was maie painfol than 
feeling fbat a union witili Inmself might 
affix poYerty and difficulties to her destiny; 
and ere they joined the throngs crowding 
into the large hall, which for the time 
assumed the character of a huge restaurcmtj 
it was finally resolved that Colonel St. Colmo 
should a£^ the hand of Junie from her 
brother. 

There had been others besides themselves, 
stragglers from the exquisite honne-hauche^ 
as which the rifling of the tumulus was 
considered. Dan Colyton and Miss ViUaroy 
had proceeded together to the spot; but 
after some time passed, apparently in regard- 
ing the progress of the picks and the shovels, 
had turned away. In reality, the eyes of 
Colyton were occupied in watching young 
Lord Ebbersfield, who, with Miss St. Colmo 
on his arm, quite forgetting the hint his 
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man of business had given him, that a good 
many stray votes might be picked up at 
this meeting, seemed to think attending to 
the beautiful Rose more amusing than can- 
vassing. On quitting the spot, Colyton 
said, with forced sprightliness— " Come, 
Miss Villaroy, let us find our way to that 
pretty church peeping from behind those 
picturesque ash trees. Are you not tired 
of all this ? Why, the far-famed pie in 
which four-and-twenty black-birds were 
once baked would be better fun. We know 
from tradition that when that pie was opened 
the birds began to sing; now, the utmost 
which this dainty dish can produce will be 
a few spear-heads and clay lachrymatories." 
Tolande smiled languidly at his child- 
ishness, but turned witii him towards the 
church. They walked towards it in silence ; 
both apparently intent on their own thoughts. 
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ThoBe of Yolande seined sad and nnBatis- 
fiustory ; and seating herself on one of the 
torfy billows of the ehnrchyard, which 
crowded around, she gazed gloomily about 
her. For the most part they were name- 
less graves on which her eyes rested ; bear- 
ing in their obscurity a similarity to the 
lives of those who lay beneath ; lives which, 
however rustic, monotonous and unadorned, 
yet aspired to as rapturous and as glorious 
a crowning in another state of existence^ 
as does that of the most enlightened of tins 
world's denizens. Yoknde's attention was 
directed to a roughly-carved gravestone, on 
which was traced the village epitaph, speak- 
ing so feelingly, though in simple verse, 
flie hopes of the mourner : — 

V 

^ ForgiTe, blest shade ! the tributaxy tear. 

Which mourns thy exit from a world like this ; 
Forgive the wish that would have kept thee here, 
And stay'd thy progress to the seats of bliss. 
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No more confined to groy'ling scenes of nighi, 
"No more a tenant pent in mortal clay ; 

Now should we rather hail thy glorious flight. 
And trace thy journey to the realms of day. 



ff 



Yolande softly repeated -the lines, and as 
she eame to the last, looked inquiringly to 
Colyton. She had cast aside her bonnet, 
for the day was warm; and the shade 
thrown by the church tower was found most 
grateftd. Colyton, as he looked on her weU- 
formed head, the classical contour of her ebon 
hair, the speaking depths of her dark hazel 
eyes, thought that he had erred before, in 
oonsidering her devoid of attraction; and 
that there W6is a charm in her present ap- 
pearanoe at once subyersive of the epithet 
<< plain," a sentence which had been passed 
<m her by all her country neighbours. 

" The realms of day, the seats of bliss," 
she again repeated ; adding, ^^ Mr. Colyton, 
can you at all fancy the bliss of heaven? 
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I often make tiie attempt, but always 

" Fancy the bliss of heayen ! " he replied 
quickly, but kindly, " oh ! Yain, yain. Eye 
halh not seen, ear hath not heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive them. You must, indeed, guard 
your mind from so aspiring a delusion." 

" Why caU it a delusion?'' 

" For this reason. The human mind, as 
now constituted, cannot originate. It works 
up, and works upon, the materials it has 
had from the begimiing. To fancy heaven, 
as you call it, the mind must create. Now, 
what it creates it may enjoy ; therefore, that 
notion is at once upturned by the simple 
question — can heaven be enjoyed upon 
earth?" 

"I suppose not," Yolande answered, 
gravely, her hands clasped in each other 
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below her knees, a position facilitated by 
her low seat ; whUe gently rocking herself 
to and fro, she added, "I suppose not. And 
yet religious people talk of a foretaste of 
heaven." 

" Aye, exactly ; the felicitous impression 
that some future bliss is prepared for the 
good, but no discernment as to its nature. 
And yet, looking to the many passages of 
Scripture which teU for it," Colyton con- 
tinned musingly, "it seems to me to be 
made comprehensible to the human intellect, 
by those sentences which speak of the 
abiding of God in the soul of man, under 
such expressions as ' At that day ye shall 
know that I am in my Father, and ye in 
me, and I in you.' " 

" I have gone still further," Yolande re- 
plied ; " and always fancy that the realisation 
of those sentences which speak of that mys- 
terious indwelling of God, is shown in the 

VOL. n. N 
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ftofj^edeSj uttered firom Hie beghming by 
holy men.'' 

^^I do not quite understand yon," Cotjrton 
said. 

"Why, I would suggest, that what "we 
call inspiration, is, in &ct, God speaking by 
the lips of those who, as it were, one with 
Qody see as Gtod sees." 

"Precisely so," Colyton answered, quickly 
catching the idea, and amplifying it. "And 
the obscurity or ambigoity which occurs in 
the uttered vision, is merely the difficulty 
attendant onspeaking to finite understandings 
of things infinite ; speaking to a people, in 
£Ebct, on subjects hitherto unknown, and, 
therefore, as yet not named by language. 
Hence the metaphorical characterof the sacred 
writings. Hencethementionbythereyelations 
of inspired lips— of jewels, riyers, thrones, 
colours, and so on. Even as we are, we can 
diyiae that such are but the symbds of 
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things as yet unseen ; in like manner, that 
the serpent ring of the Egyptians foresha- 
dows an eternity which words cannot de- 
scribe. All unfulfilled prophecy is, in fact, 
a hieroglyphic. We can only give them 
words when their fulfilment makes them 
things of this world ; and, therefore, to be 
described by this world's language." 

" But you would give a fiirther meaning 
to the passages which refer to our being one 
with Gbd, than merely the inspiration which 
affords pre-vision. for the comfort of the exist- 
ing feelings of man ? " 

" Yes, assuredly. I see in them the best 
ducidation, the most developed assurance of 
our farther beatification ; * I^o in m et tu 
m me? That unity is all that we can know 
of heaven in this life." 

"And can you actually realise in your 

mind a union of Divinity with that which 

K 2 
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the poetess calls, ^That fallen Adam — that 
red-day and a breath?'" 

" Certainly ; and the lines you quote are 
an excellent commentary. A breath ! Yes, 
it is there lies all the mystery. The breath 
of God in a vessel of clay ! Yes, that is 
life's problem. Still, there is nothing in 
this contradictory to the high hopes held 
forth regarding the ultimate perfection of 
the descendants of the archetypal man; 
nothing to weaken our assurance that, with 
the ultimate perfection, will also be the final 
bliss of man. 

" And with man — woman ? " Yolande 
asked, with a look, a tone, of such sweet 
humility, Colyton's Irish eyea flashed an 
approving gleam, which, as yet, she had 
never encountered. 

"Yes, certainly woman! Why should 
you doubt it ? " 

" I do not doubt — ^no, not doubt — ^but at 
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times I have a sad recurring idea, not 
quite a doubt, not quite a fear. I think it 
must be something in that beautiful Koran 
which has left an impression ; it is only an 
impression. But, you know, woman was 
not in the first creation, but was the last of 
the living creatures called into existence, 
rather to fill an ascertained, a recognised 

wish ; and so — and so '' 

"And so Miss Villaroy doubts her in- 
heritance in the better land ? What non- 
sense ! when the creation of the woman so 
completely identifies her with the man. 
And besides this, to argue fi^om your own 
hypothesis, there could not be a descendant 
from Adam who has a claim to immortality. 
Oh, what a waste of speculation ! Now, 
Miss Villaroy, if, in the pretty spirit of hu- 
mility which has come over you, you had 
deduced from it something regarding the re- 
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&ct, that all present eonceiyed they had in* 
terfered in some desperate love-making. 
He saw also that people looked crossly on 
her, though he scarcely knew why. 

When Shakespeare teUs ns that the course 
of true love never did run smooth, he forgot 
to account for the fact, by the circumstance, 
that usually — ^in a country neighbourhood 
infallibly — everyone looks with personal 
feelings on the least evidence of love-making 
in others ; and whHe arrogating to them- 
selves the right of judging of it in a general 
way, always consider how it may effect 
themselves. Among the group at present 
assembled, were some decidedly against the 
present amatory demonstration; inasmuch 
as Colyton's youthful passion for Miss St. 
Cohno having been generally known, through 
the babbling propensities of Mrs. Colyton, 
people had taken an interest in the affair ; 
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and thought the pride mis-timed which had 
crushed back his affection. The flirtation 
with Miss Villaroy had since supervened, and 
a variety of ill-humour had ranged itself as 
champion on the side of Miss St. Colmo. 
This was very manifest at the present crisis ; 
but in no one so visible as in Mrs. Colyton, 
whose feet had not forgotten their odd con- 
vulsive grasp on emergencies ; and as she 
still seemed resolved to await the turning- 
tide of jEetshion, and as yet had not met it by 
wearing long petticoats, her pedal evolutions 
were as conspicuous as heretofore. In con- 
junction with the toe movement, her dark 
eyes flashed a Milesian murder in every 
gleam; though a good deal of irritation 
seemed to go off in the vehement action of 
closing and unclosing her parasol very ra- 
pidly. The truth was, that Mrs. Coljrton 
held Miss Villaroy in utter abomination. 
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True to the bias given to her early opinions, 
Yolande was keenly aliye to the comic in 
every shape. Mrs. Colyton's un&shioned 
but strongly marked outlines, her brogue, 
and her assumption of the finery of a country 
lady, were all so many feasts for her sense of 
the ridiculous. And not content with taking 
Ihings as she found them, previous to the 
son's return, whose affection had thrown a 
panoply over the mother, she had lost no 
opporttmity of bringing out all the points 
which were such rich fare to her morbid ap- 
petite for the ridiculous. Without exactly 
detecting it, Mrs. Colyton, like many others 
exposed to the dehyaute of quizzing young 
ladies, felt that she was made a butt. A 
vehement dislike was the consequence, nevOT 
more pronounced than at the sight of the 
Ute-d-Ute on the turfy grave. 

"But where can Junie be?" young 
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Mavesyn said, being the first to breakrather 
an awkward sUenee. 

^^ She went into the the house with Lady 
Sutton," Colyton replied ; which was so fer 
a refraction from the truth, that he had since 
seen her enter the shrubberies with Colonel 
St Colmo, But there is something about 
the toleration of "lover's perjuries,'' which 
by many is considered to extend to perjuries 
respecting them. ' ^ And what has the tumu- 
lus turned up ? " he added, addressing Lord 
Ebbersfield, on whose arm Miss St. Colmo 
still leant. 

" Why we escaped the coup-de-soleilj with 
which we were threatened," Lord Ebbersfield 
replied — " by the dormant memory of an old 
aiiepherd ; who at last recollected that this 
very tumulus was the place of sepulture of 
about thirty sheep of old Sir Bichard's, who took 
mangy-like about fifty years agone ; and were 
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worked off and buried on the very spot where 
we poor victims liad been standing for the last 
half-hour, with onr minds inflated with the 
notions of bracelets, rings'' — ^Lord Ebbersfield 
stopped suddenly, and looking anxiously at 
Miss St. Colmo, said " I really fear the sun 
has been too much for Miss St. Colmo. Can 
we get water from that cottage ?" — ^Eose in 
truth seemed drooping in that nerveless, 
ungraceftd, heavy maoner peculiar to those 
about to swoon. She too was placed on a 
grave, for her knees had failed in supporting 
her. Miss Morant knelt beside her, with her 
arms encircling her; and before they had 
removed her bonnet, Colyton, who had sprung 
hastily away, had returned with a blue pint 
mug ftdl of water. With this they sprinkled 
the beautiful white forehead, and the 
exquisitely formed, but now "pallid lips. In 
a few moments the soft blue eyes opened on 
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the little anxious group. They encountered 
those of Coly ton who was kneeling at her feet, 
bathing the hand, which he had succeeded in 
ungloying, with Eau-de-Cologne furnished 
by his mother. Eose seemed suddenly to 
recover; and attempting to rise, announced 
she was recovered. At Mrs. Colyton's desire, 
Miss Morant and " Dan Darlint" led her to 
the cottage, where she was to remain until 
Mrs. Colyton's phaeton could be brought 
round ; that kind-hearted person insisting on 
at once conveyiQg Miss St. Colmo home, 
leaving Dan to take her place ia the ColonePs 
carriage ; but he preferred at once to leave 
Sutton. 

All this social convulsion left a broken 
party to mount again the hill : but the well- 
spread tables in the, hall, at which every 
feeling and science but that of gastoonomy 
seemed merged, offered an efficacious distrac- 
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tion. Thegre were two, however, whose hearts 
were too excited for them not to findeyen tihe 
swallowing a grape an action of the mnsdes, 
rendered pamfdl by opposing emotions. Jnnie 
felt that a felicity, which her best dreams had 
scarcely told her was probable, was now 
opening for her. Miss Yillaroy was trembling 
at the discovery that every word and look of 
Dan Colyton, the son of people she despised, 
was assuming an importance in her estima- 
tion nothing had ever yet exercised. 

The dissolution of this gay meeting would 
have left a large majority of its members very 
dissatisfied with the look out for the next 
morning, but that, as is usual in Devonshire, 
another party was formed on its dilris. It 
was arranged that the following day a pic-nic 

should take place at "Watcombe, one of the 
most romantic spots on the coast. 

It was planned that the Stokebree party. 
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and some of their nearest neighbonrs, should 
proceed thither in Mavesju's yacht, as 
oflfering the greatest facility for reaching the 
beautifdl cove; besides the advantage of 
keeping so many people in each other's com- 
pany. And after all the debates as to the 
picturesque, with which the question of a 
pic-nic is discussed, the arrangement most 
conducive to propinquity is sure to be the 
popular measure, and the one all-important 
point in the eyes of the majority composing it. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

^* A man speaketh to Lis brother, in the voice of glad 
congratulation, 

And thinketh others happy, though he himself be 
wretched ; 

And hand joineth hand to help in the toil of amuse- 
ment, 

While the secret heart is vacant of all but disappoint- 
ment." 

M. P. TXTPPEB. 

It was a bright, breezy morning on which the 
yacht-party prepared to embark on board the 
Mayflower, as Mavesyn'swell-appointed cutter 
was called. The embarkation was managed 
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through the medium of the one bathing- 
machine on the 3tokebree beach ; and which 
in default of a pier, was found an excellent 
substitute, — ^the ladies walking through it, 
instead of wetting their shoes by the mistimed 
spring which is occasionally made into a 
boat, just as the wave curls over the stepping- 
board. 

Among the young and merry, there were 
grave and mature people who walked through 
the bathing-machine that morning, gathered 
together by the love of passing some hours 
amidst the craggy steeps and velvet lawns of 
Watcombe, 

The natives of a picturesque country have 
always this peculiarity, that they acutely 
appreciate the beauties of the locality ; and 
be it in Switzerland, or in our northern lake 
region, or in Devonshire, one always finds 
that the natives, even down to the most 
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uncultiyated, are keenly alive to the eharms 
of romantic scenery; and show an interest in 
points of view, and the different combinations 
which form a beautiful landscape, that would 
be quite incomprehensible to a denizen of the 
Lincolnshire swamps, or of those English 
pampas, the arable fields of SuffoIL 

Her brilliant jfreight once on board, the May- 
flower sprang gaily forward, under the press 
of sail which it was Mavesyn's wont to carry* 
Pleasure-seekers are rarely cowards ; and 
though the waves showed at times a propensity 
to intrude by breaking in light spray over the 
bows, while the great weight of the Tnairxfiail 
kept the gunwale pretty near the water, none 
screamed or looked aghast, as might have 
been done in a passage vessel; but many 
smiled, and almost all said it was exciting. 
Lord Ebbersfield, who belonged to the E,Y.S., 
seemed however to differ in opinion with the 
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rest ; and as he stood with his arms folded 
lookmg rather inquisitively at a maiioeuvre 
which hoisted a topsail, he said^ with a pe- 
culiar compressure of the lips, to Mr. Hume^ 
" I tell you what, our Mayflower swell, carries 
on rather more freely than we of the squadron 
should do with women on board^ unless 
indeed running for the challenge cup." 

Colyton heard the remark; and though 
inclined to coincide, there was something so 
striking iq the contour of the good-looking 
Ebbersfield, as he stood on the deck, and he had 
evinced withal so unequivocal an admiration 
for Miss St. Colmo, that Colyton felt his spirit 
rise against him, and disposed to experience 
pleasure in contradiction. He took the part 
of Mavesyn, therefore, alleging that the 
nautical habits acquired among the Americans 
gave him a decided advantage over amateurs 

and yachtmen. 

2 
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The Mayflower at this moment gav^ a 
bound forward, whfle at the same time its gun- 
wale lay nearer than ever to the water, with 
something of the gracefiil movement by which 
Cento sometimes advances ; her right shoulder 
leaning so near the ground, that under so 
decided an absence of equilibrium her progress 
and rapid steps are a miracle. A little scream 
broke from some of the lips which erst had 
smiled. The colour rose to Mr. Hume's 
cheek as he remarked that he thought Lord 
Ebbersfield was right, and wished something 
more sober was at the helm. He added, 
trying to be gay, though evidently nervous, 
that for his part, though Hesiod allowed 
sailing to be tolerably safe for fifty days after 
the midsummer solstice, he rather acquiesced 
in his idea, that even when snatching the 
opportunity, you wiU barely escape destruc- 
tion. And quoting the words of Hesiod 
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himself, he said, with something of real, 
something of affected solemnity, " Yet even 
such risks vsdll men run from perversity of 
mind, or for gain, the very soul of wretched 
mortals. But remember how dreadful it is 
to die in the waves." 

^ " But what means can we devise to check 
this recklessness of Mavesyn?" asked Lord 
Ebbersfield. " If I mistake not, he is just 
the fellow to go even still nearer the wind, 
if he thought it alarmed us, or made us quote 
our school-books." 

" I will manage it," Mr. Hume said, 
laughing at Lord Ebbersfield's sarcasm ; and 
tottered across the slanting deck towards 
Miss Mavesyn, who was seated near her 
brother. A few whispered words had the 
effect of making her rise, and with her hand 
pressed on her brother's arm, she spoke some 
sentences anxiously in his ear. The very 
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drcumstance of her addressing him seemed 
to please him. An affectionate smile passed 
over his simbumt face, as he shook his head 
as if in opposition to her request. Again she 
seemed to whisper solicitations; and the 
change of some points in his steering showed 
the effect of her words. 

Colyton had remained in conversation with 
Lord Ebbersfield. Ahnost nnconsciously he 
drew himself up into the same position while 
he discoursed with him, impelled by a little 
feeling of vanity, that with a figure as lithe, 
clothes as well-made, a deportment as care- 
ftilly drilled, he might monopolize the 
attention of Miss St. Colmo, who sat 
opposite. The next minute brought its 
humility, and told him it was an unequal 
contest; and that it were unwise thus to 
measure the outward graces and adornments 
with one of a class whose least privilege it is 
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to look and move with a more perfect fitness 
of gesture than can be attained by those of an 
inferior rank, and yet is a privilege to which 
much of their influence is owing. People 
render homage to the noble, and think that 
it is to some high-sounding title ; to a name 
that awakens Tisions of their country's 
history ; to a family of unfailing distinction 
that their deference is called forth ; when in 
a majority of cases it is by the insidious 
influence of manner that they are led captive. 
That manner, where politeness assumes the 
higher ground of benevolence ; where liveli- 
ness seems the inefiable contentment of a 
heart that has never known the chills of 
neglect, or that undervaluing which makes 
so many misanthropes ; and lastly that lofty 
candour of demeanour — ^that graceful ingenu- 
ousness which, ignoring aU the little sordid 
trickeries of life that ruffle those of a lower 
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grade, is in itself the badge aad best prero- 
gative of our nobles. 

These were old convictions ; but they again 
occurred to Colyton as he continued in con- 
versation with Lord Ebbersfield. And whe- 
ther discoursing on electioneering matters, 
yachting, the beauties of the coast by which 
they so swiftly sped, there was the impress 
of superiority : not of mind, not of intellect, 
not of erudition, but of class. Something 
like a sigh passed his lips, as now, leaving 
Mr. Hume to renew his talk with Ebbers- 
field, he turned to the other side of the 
yacht. A little derisive laugh met his ear. 
It was from Miss Villaroy, as she remarked, 
"And so Mr. Colyton is tired of playing 
the courtier to the noble son of your great 
county Marquis ? " 

" The courtier ! Is that the line of cha- 
racter you give me ? " Colyton replied, by 
asking another question. 
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" Assuredly, Yesterday you professed to 
dislike Lord Ebbersfield ; to-day I see you 
courting him most assiduously. However, 
to judge by your gloomy brow, it seems a 
mitier that does not altogether suit you." 

" You mistake me," Colyton replied. "I 
flatter myself there is none I could better fill. 
There are other causes now for my being in 
ill-humour." 

"I saw the ill-humour, and thought to 
add to it, by calling you a courtier,'' Miss 
Villaroy said, a little tartly ; not having quite 
forgiven the defalcation of the preceding day. 

"What are your prejudices against the 
race ? How would you define them ? " 

" Oh ! as something base and time-serv- 
ing ; weakly pliant, and ftdl of servile flat- 
tery ; a kind of sugar quicksand." 

^' Mirabile dictu! How can you deal in 
such common-places. Miss Villaroy? And 
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it is sucli characters that you believe a 
crowned and sceptre'd king likes to draw 
around him ? How differently we think !" 

" What, then, is your idea of courtiers ?" 

" Why, I consider them a race of gentle- 
minded persons, prompt to love and admire ; 
and who by good luck are thrown into a posi- 
tion which favours their prevailing propen- 
sities. Observe, I do not include in this 
category needy placemen, who must look 
out for the main chance. Now, although 
pedants talk of the equalization of ranks, I 
strictly believe that half the world are bom 
with a tendency to look up with admiration 
to those above them. Hero-worship, some 
might call it." 

" Oh, no ! Hero-worship is quite a dif- 
ferent thing." 

" Pardon me. It is in default of heroes 
and demi-gods that people are happy to find 
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a fellow-creature placed by fortuitous cir- 
cumstances in so illustrious a position, that 
they can exhibit in regard to them that 
indulgence which you call time-serving, and 
that spirit of commendation which you call 
servile flattery, without compromising aught 
of moral dignity." 

" But do you really believe, Mr. Colyton, 
that moral dignity can exist with courtier- 
craft?" 

" Decidedly — ^and for this reason. I think 
that, as men and women are now constituted, 
the very circumstance of being with others 
in an exalted position, gives what you would 
call a courtier-spirit, and what I would dis- 
tinguish as an approving spirit. It is known 
that the most democratic of men have come 
from audience with a king, pleased with 
everythiQg but the distance between them 
and become courtiers in spite of themselves. 
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And, after all, Miss Villaroy, courtier-sliip is 
but the same feeling which moves men in the 
presence of an illustrious author — some great 
commander — some virtuous octogenarian — 
or even a beautiful woman or precocious 
child. Voltaire, Wellington, Madame Reca- 
mier, and yoimg Betty the . actor, found as 
complete courtiers in those who sought their 
society, as ever filled the circles of Louis 
Quatorze or George the Fourth. Now, Miss 
Villaroy, differing entirely with your opinion 
of pliancy and time-servingness— to coin a 
word, — ^my opinion is, that any one who 
accepts oflB.ce which places him near the 
person of some prince or potentate, if he be 
not prepared to yield indulgence, respect, and 
ready compliance with half-uttered wishes, 
instead of being a courtier, is a swindler. 
The household of a sovereign is supposed to 
consist of retainers in faith and troth. We 
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cannot believe that ladies and gentlemen are 
to be led by salaries to pronotince themselves 
the personal attendants of one to whom they 
owe no sympathy or respect ; or are unpre- 
pared to show the prevenance of high-breed- 
ing, and the sort of eulogy which kind- 
hearted people pronounce on those with whom 
aflfection or kindred associate them. A man 
has no right to take appointments in a court, 
and withhold the heartfelt deference which 
is expected of him. I give you my honour, 
I think much better of Canute's capital old 
courtiers, than of two Tory gentlemen I once 
saw in Windsor Park, in attendance on the 
Queen; for, though in a carriage imme- 
diately behind her Majesty's, they were in- 
dulging in that sort of uproarious and gesti- 
culating laughter I should have thought 
imbecoming if they had assisted only in the 
corUge of a private lady." 
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Yolandewas always conTinced by the wordn 
and earnestness of Colyton, but still she tried 
to hold out a little longer, and said — ^^ In the 
case of the Queen, I will grant yon that 
men's hearts may and ought to go with their 
duties. But how as regarded George the 
Fourth?" 

" Oh ! just the same; but all then was ren- 
dered easy, by the tact of the King choosing 
exactly those who could be his devoted re^ 
tamers, mtiiout any compromise of taste or 
principle. But after all the phrases haucles 
uttered about courtiers, you wiU find the 
secret of. the metier consists in exceeding 
good-nature. Look at all those old men and 
women one occasionally meets in London 
society, either French, or English ; and who 
have been known as Mends of royally — 
What is their prevailing feature? £jnd- 
heartedness, and the happy faculty of seeing 
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all en heau. The French excel in this ; and 
don^t I reverence that old fellow's courteona 
look-out not to pain a Sovereign, who, when 
he pitched out of a balcony, where he was 
standing by the side of the French King, on 
being asked by his Majesty if he were hurt, 
had not only the forbearance not to rub hid 
shoulder, but the politeness to say — " Tout 
au contraire^ SireJ^ 

Yolande laughed heartily at this illustra- 
tion of Colyton's tenets ; and the subject of 
their talk took a new direction by his asking 
her if she had remarked how quietly the lion 
Mavesyn had placed his mane in the hands of 
his gentle sister ; adding, that she who seemed 
unequal to guide a restive butterfly, appeared 
to exert an influence which did honour to 
the brother; — ^the greater, from the little 
reason there was to expect that a rough un- 
tamed character like his own, should have 
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bent himself to it. "I never saw such 
watchfuhiess maintained over any one" — 
Colyton continued, "as he did over his sister 
during the archsBological lectures yesterday ; 
particularly when Colonel St. Colmo or his 
son was near her. He seems to hold the 
latter in great terror as an aspirant for the 
good little Junie." 

" And so far he is right," Yolande replied ; 
" still I confess that there is something un- 
natural — ^I should almost say affected — ^in his 
intense interest in a sister, of whose ex- 
istence he could have scarcely thought a 
year back." 

" It is so," said Colyton, eyeing Mavesyn 
at the moment, who even then was in intent 
observation of his sister, though still holding 
the tiller. "I declare to you the anxiety with 
which he looked after her in the churchyard 
yesterday, frightened me into telling a fib, in 
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case the poor girl should get into a scrape. 
Still all this shows excellent feeling in 
Mavesyn." 

" Perhaps Mr. Colyton's approval of the 
man of The Cedars may owe something of its 
origin to the cessation of his desperate 
wooings of Miss St. Colmo ?" Yolande asked 
archly, and yet with a little of the same 
terror in her face, one sees in the ladies of a 
menagerie who enter Hons^ and tigers' dens. 

"Stuff!" he muttered, while the colour 
rose to his temples. "Do you think I can 
possibly care what flies — ^blue, gad, or dragon, 
fix on that pretty piece of still life ? Come 
Miss Villaroy, FU make a bet that young 
Ponsonby, with that trim moustache, will 
distance Lord Ebbersfield now, though he 
has been taking a world of pains to attract 
her attention by a course of nautical at- 
titudes. Poor Eose's yision goes no farther 
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fban the saupirant who may happea to be 
beside her." 

And Yolande believed all this, implied 
lather than positLye, disclainung of interest 
in Miss St. Colmo. Ah ! what caneqnal the 
powers of credence which young maidens 
lend to the words of those who have stirred 
np loving thoi^hts within their bosoms ! 

And now the Mayflower neared the 
beetling rocks of Watcombe, which feown- 
ing on the waves, that, whether at ebb or 
flow, ceaselessly washed their base, gave a 
sense of hopelessness for the crew of the 
craft that there diould snfler shipwreck. 
And now the anchor was dropped, and the 
yacht brought up immediately in face of the 
Beautiful cove ; and all the bustle of the dis- 
embarkation of the eaters and eatables of the 
cargo began. Mavesyn, Mr. Hume, and 
Eric St. Colmo managed it all; the former 
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begging his sister to remain with him, and 
go with the last boat. 

This was a perplexity to poor Junie, who 
had &ncied that on landuig she might have 
fonnd an opportunity to tell Colonel St» 
Colmo that circumstances had made her con- 
sider it would be wiser for him still to post- 
pone asking her brother's consent to their 
union, having the idea that she might better 
ensure that affectionate indulgence to her 
wishes, which would gain his acquiescence to 
this one in particular. 

It was the first thought of manoeuvring 

which had ever entered her mind; and failure 

seemed to follow her inaptitude. Long 

before the boat which was to convey her 

brother and herself, with the few remaining 

hampers, had left the Mayflower, she had 

seen all the gay party leave the beach, 

climbing the rugged ground around with aU 

p 2 
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the eagerness of released and long imprisoned 
children. A sigh rose to her lips ; when her 
brother, who was observing her, said good- 
temperedly — " Never mind, Junie, you and 
I will have a scamper too among all those 
rocks and fern. Let ns first see the fellows 
get all this grub into ship-shape on the rocks 
there." 

It was so arranged. And the dinner was 
soon in forwardness to be spread on the flat 
grey rocks which strewed the beach, the 
receding tide showing that, for a few hours 
at least, the banquet would be undisturbed. 

Junie and her brother were assisted in 
their arrangements about the dinner by Miss 
Morant, whom they found alone on the 
beach. Colonel St. Colmo was at no great 
distance in conversation with an old gentle- 
man, whose aspirations had led him no 
higher than a few feet above the water's 
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level. Miss Morant, too, said that she was 
too tired to mount the hiill ; but Junie fancied 
that it was more in kindness to herself that 
she had lingered apart from the rest of the 
merry company,— a belief she was confirmed 
in, when, on Mavesyn having put aU things m 
train^ and proposing to her to take a ramble 
till all was complete. Miss Morant seemed 
anxious to accompany them. To Jimie's 
amazement, however, her brother seemed 
greatly enraged, and in a rough voice and 
with bitter sarcasm, exclaimed — " I tell you 
what, Miss Adele Morant, if you told a lie to 
stay behind tke others, you had better now 
keep to it, and so deprive us of the pleasure 
of your delectable company. Come, Jimie, 
we'll be. off by ourselves." 

An angry flash from the eyes of Miss 
Morant met the fierce looks of Mavesyn. 
Junie felt shocked ; but seated herself, saying 
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qmetly — ^^ Ferliaps we had all better remam 
stationaiy; the sun is very waim." Hjer 
brother aeqniesced with a bad grace; and, 
whistlmg as if to keep himself £rom farther 
hard words, strolled to the water's edge. 
Miss Morant busied herself with assisting the 
senrants in nnpacking fruit. 

Things being now aU ready, Mavesyn was 
informed of it, and his speaking-trumpet 
announced the &ct to the stragglers. It 
sounded up the wild glen to a detachment, 
who at the moment were testing the powers 
of echo in some grey rocks that stood apart, 
and which, with their weather-beaten sur- 
face — ^the ivy that crept about them — ^and the 
rocks that nestled within their crevices, had 
all the appearance of some gigantic and 
ruined fortress. A great many pretty ques- 
tions had been asked. Lord Ebbersfield had 
inquired " What do ladies love?'' — ^and Echo 
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said, " Love." Colyton had asked — " What 
is that man looking after, who to the ladies 
present his time devotes ?'' — ^and Echo an- 
swered "Votes;" and had a great deal to 
do, besides, with the reverberations of the 
laughter which resonnded from her hidmg- 
place. To spare Lord Ebbersfield the little 
embarrassment the impertinent Echo had 
occasioned, and to be very sententious, Mr. 
Hume, in loud clear tones, asked "What 
adds most to love and harmony?" But, 
when Echo was about to aoswer "Money," a 
stentorian voice thundered in their ears — 
"Dinner!" , 

Perhaps there are no people who better 
appreciate the ups and downs which convul- 
sions of this earth's crust have produced, and 
which are called " scenery," than English- 
women. The French, the German, the Ita- 
lian — ^aU find their delight in the ball-room^ 
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the concert, the promenade, or such like 
associations ; but in the eyes of our island- 
girls, a scramble over rocks, exploring imper- 
vious coppices, a vigorous ascent of some 
high mountain, or a courageous descent into 
a subterranean cavern, seem pleasures much 
more accordant; and this may account for 
the dispersion of the pic-nic party among aU 
the wild beauties of Watcombe. So that 
some time elapsed before Mavesyn's trumpet 
could muster all the stragglers. 

Junie was glad to perceive that the ex- 
citement of calling the party together had 
put her brother into good-humour, and that 
he paid marked and kind attentions to Miss 
Morant. She however, received them gravely, 
and with a certain biting of the under-lip, 
which all who knew her recognised as signs 
of a storm — ^Eric St. Colmo particularly; 
who, as if fearing that it was he who was in 
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disgrace, knelt beside the low rock on which 
she sat, and made a joint-stock affair of their 
dinner. Indeed, the whole party partook of 
their dinner in groups of three or four, as the 
case might be ; a huge flat rock, at which 
the servants presided, forming a sort of 
iraiteur at the disposal of all. 

There was much joy and merriment in each 
little group, which seemed to increase when, 
as the dinner finished, they drew nearer to 
each other; showing that wine, fruit, and 
mirth were to be improved by the coalition. 
This association, to which all seemed to bring 
their best powers of amusement, had charms 
so absorbiQg that none had thought of look- 
ing at the aspect of the sky ; and sheltered 
from all rude blasts by the towering rocks 
around, the sudden downfall of a shower 
alone called them to the fact that a total 
change of weather had supervened during 
the gay hours of the banquet. 
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All was now confusion ! and to those who 
had not arrived at Watcombe in carriages 
there was some alarm, when a look at the 
sea showed that the change of wind had 
called up waves and breakers; and there 
they saw the Mayflower, though still lying 
at anchor, rocking with the same violence as 
she would in a gale in the Bay of Biscay. 

Perhaps Mavesyn never showed to greater 
advantage than he did by the coolness and 
promptitude with which he disposed of the 
contending difficulties of the moment. Gen- 
tlemen were sent to hasten the return of 
those carriages which had conveyed some of 
the party there, and to order fresh ones for 
those whose fears of the sea led them to pre- 
fer a fatiguing drive home to again embark- 
ing on board the Mayflower. The servants 
were to be left with the remains of the dinner, 
and all the plate, glass, and crockery employed 
in it, andfor which a van was to be engaged 
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to carry it away. Nothing now remained 
but a hasty embarkation for those who in- 
tended again to trust themselves to the May- 
flower ; a measure which Mavesyn appeared 
to see great reason for rendering as expedi- 
tious as possible. 

His first care was to place Junie in the 
boat; whose desire that she might be suffered 
to return with Mrs. Villaroy by land he had 
quickly overruled. Taking her in his arms, 
he walked iuto the waves, rather than that 
she should encounter the risk of the wetting, 
which the fest-flowing tide made it almost im- 
possible to escape. Miss St. Colmo and another 
lady had quickly followed ; when Colonel St. 
Colmo, seeing breakers approaching, which 
bid fair to break over the stem of the boat, 
called out, while flinging his cloak hastily into 
the hands of Mavesyn — "If you do not cover 
your sister with this cloak, she will be 
drenched in another minute.'' 
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To the surprise of all who had seen the 
care with which Mavesyn had placed his 
sister in the stem, and with a roughness 
which looked like intoxication, he took the 
cloak and threw it hastily over the shoulders of 
Miss Morant, who was preparing to enter the 
boat, saying rudely, "Drenched she maybe, 
though she has a charm against drowning," 
Then with wUd inconsistency, and with a 
vehemence which would have thrown her 
into the water, had not the man who held 
the stepping-board caught her, Mavesyn 
snatched the cloak from her shoulders, and, 
springing towards Junie, he was in time to 
save her from the waves now breaking over 
the boat. 

The next two hours were those of anxiety 
and dismay. The wind still increasiag, at 
last amounted to a fearful gale. The ladies 
were all sent below, while Lord Ebbersfield 
and some other gentlemen, who in the mom- 
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ing had thouglit more of the daring than the 
seamanship of Mavesyn, now gave all their 
praise to the skill with which he managed 
the labouring Mayflower. When arrived 
nearly opposite Stokebree, it was thought by 
the sailors that there would be considerable 
risk in landing the ladies on the beach ; and 
the dexterous manner in which he then went 
about and ran for Exmouth, showed that he 
was no fair-weather sailor. 

When arrived in the river, the ladies were 
soon landed; and Mavesyn having to take 
his yacht to a fitting mooring-place, it was 
left to Colonel St. Colmo to see Jimie and 
her companions to the hotel, where they were 
to await for her brother ; and they soon all 
set off in the carriages provided for them. 

It had been a day of disquiet and disap- 
pointment to Junie ; and her brother's rough 
and ungovernable temper, at times peeping 
forth, had filled her mind with dread. By a 
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morbid captiousness, he seemed to resiCTt 
every word she spoke to others ; and while, 
by a strange watch&lness, her eyery action 
seemed made known to him, some — and those 
the most insigmflcant— rappeared to fill him 
with anger. And yet, through all this vein of 
dark humour, there beamed forth such warm 
and thoughtful affection, that she shrank 
Witt self-ax5cusings of ingratitude and cold- 
heartedness. 

There was one bright gleam of hope, how- 
ever, which illumined her dark and tired 
spirits, as with an anxious heart she that 
night sought her pillow; and all the discom- 
fort caused by her brother's wayward humour 
could not darken it. Colonel St. Colmo had 
snatched an opportunity of telling her that 
he found it impossible longer to dissimulate 
and hide his affection for herself ; and that 
on the morrow he had resolved to ask her 
brother's consent to their union. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

** Soul of our souls I and safeguard of the world ! 
Sustain — Thau only canst — ^the sick at heart." 

VOBDSWOETH. 

The next morning was marked by storms 
and TBm. Mayesyn seldom joined the ladies 
before limcheon ; for not only did lie dislike 
Mrs. Beresford, but the nsuaUy open heart 
of that lady seemed closed against him. 
Why this was, Junie could not quite dis- 
cover. Sometimes she thought it might be 
owing to his haying one day most ruthlessly 
gathered together all the crochet-nets placed 
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on the chairs and sofas; aad after throwing 
them out of window, declared they made 
the room look like a laundry, and that, for 
his part, he liked fine linen dried out of 
doors. At another time she fancied that 
there might be a little jealousy in Mrs. 
Beresford's feelings, as she always showed 
more coldness and asperity at those moments 
when, for some act of attention and kindness 
from her, he offered any Uttle caress in 
acknowledgment. This was so manifest, 
that at times when Mavesyn would bend 
down as if to kiss his sister's gentle forehead, 
the disapproving looks of Mrs. Beresford 
would withhold him. 

Mavesyn was by no means scrupulous in 
showing a decided dislike to the companion ; 
and had once or twice suggested the super- 
fluous nature of such a member of the house- 
hold, declaring that he detested her — ^that 
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she stuck as close to ttiem as a monkey to a 
cocoa-nut — ^that lie was sure she was a spy 
— and that he should give her a hint to '^ 
make herself scarce. 

On this morning Mavesyn entered their 
work-room soon after breakfast ; and throw- 
ing himself on the sofii, asked Junie if she 
had recovered her fright, with more of 
kindness in his manner than usual; and 
then agaiQ relapsing into ill-humour, pro- 
claimed by his fix)wiung forehead, began 
rather a growling review of all the people 
who bad composed tbe picnic party ; urging 
with rather energetic language, that after all 
the pleasure he had provided them, he would 
be shot if there was one who cared a cent for 
him. He then added, how glad he should 
be to cut and run from them all; asking 
Jimie how she should like to go. to Paris. 

" Justin ! " the sister reproachfully whis- 
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pered ; for she remembered, and her hrotiher 
ought to have remembered, that Paris had 
^'been always mentioned by their £tthar as 
the one place to be avoided abore all others^ 

^^ Well, Jnnie ! It's a deuced good place 
with plenty of money. What have you to 
say against it ? " 

Jnnie's eyes glistened with a tear. This 
disregard of all her dear father's prejudices 
and opinions always gave her a sense of 
alienation and desolation. She was alone 
in her love and respect &r him who was 
gone; she was alone even under the pro- 
tection of a brother. Mavesyn saw the 
gloom gather on her countenance, though 
he failed to guess its cause ; and jumping 
up from the so&, said, ^^ Come, Junie, you 
wiU be blue-devilled this leaky morning. 
Come into the drawing-room, and play me 
the little Indian air I taught you." 
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Jiinie: lose, glad at oofie to change the 
scene and subject of discourse. Mm Ber^^ 
iari also rose, and earefally covering her * 
WGikrtrBmBj prepared to £d11ow them. 

" There is no necessity for your tagging 
alter us, Mrs. Beresford," he said, roughly. 
"You know that your heart and soul are 
in your work,^ so you might as well let your 
body keep them company." 

"Thank you, Mr. Mavesyn," the good 
lady said, tranquilly, and as if she really 
thought he meant to be pdite; "I always 
keep William Tell in the drawing-room, 
and shaU be very ^d to pick out Gressler's 
eye this morning, for I made it black instead 
of blue the other evening by candlelight." 

Mavesyn stared, as would any one else 
have done, not aware of the monomania 
of the wool-worker. A moii[Lenfs recollec- 
tion showed him what she meant, as she 

a 2 
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placed herself before fhe frame she had just 
uncovered. 

Junie had scarcely opened the piano, and 
commenced the air her brother had asked 
for, when a loud ring at the hall bell 
seemed almost to paralyse her. The stormy 
weather, she had thought, must prevent 
Colonel St. Colmo from riding over tiiat 
morning : yet who could it be ? The doubt 
was soon dispelled. The servant entered, 
saying that Colonel St, Colmo was below, 
wishing to see Mr. Mavesyn alone. Justin 
slightly coloured, as he stood irresolute for 
a moment, and then muttered as he turned 
to the door — "What's in the wind now? 
What brings the fine gentleman out at this 
time ? Has Adele Morant broken her neck, 
I wonder?" 

Junie could not reply, and ran to her 
room as he descended the stairs. 
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Time and eternity are in ike words of 
all poets, moral or immoral, of all novelists 
philosophical, or those who hang philosophy 
to make them Juliets. Time and eternity 
are also conventional words, used compara- 
tively, and without reference to suns or 
cycles; and imder this figure, the dreary 
half-hour which seemed to flutter heavily 
— not fly — over poor Junie's head, may 
be termed an eternity. The interior quiet 
of the house, the exterior noise of wind and 
rain, the knowledge of the evU mind of her 
brother, and of the susceptible feelings of 
St. Colmo, all conspired to render more 
painful each minute as it dragged heavily 
by. She felt that a crisis in her life was 
come, and she lacked nerve and courage to 
meet it. All that she had hoped for was 
arrived ; but, under existing circumstances, 
it seemed too much like the dread breaking- 
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iqp of all the sweet quiet of her preyioiis 
life to be encountered tranquilly. And yet 
hope was there ; but, alas ! it was of too 
anxious a nature to bring soothing. And 
fear was there ; yet of too mundane a nature 
to be quelled by heavenly aspirations. Love 
too, was there; but oh! what love? Uo 
longer the still, pure fount of tranquil 
joys which it had hitherto proved; and 
which, like a hiU-surrounded tarn, unruffled 
by the winds that bend the high growing 
pine, had reflected in its gentle bosom so 
little of earth, so much of heaven; was 
now like the storm-swelled rivulet that 
breaking its boundaries, leaps tumultuously 
down a craggy pass, a wild mountain-stream. 
Thus, indeed, it was with the affection, 
which, almost unconsciously to herself, had 
long formed the very joy of Junie's eidst- 
enoe. And yet it had diverted her mind 
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from no duty, or filled her heart to the 
forgetfiiLiess of what she owed to otheis. 
Unlike the love of a poetically exalted 
imagination, or the ardent, nnrefi.ecting 
passion which temperament awakens, it was 
measured Ihough spontaneous; and though 
concealed from every gazing eye, it was 
fuU of exquisite tenderness from its sove- 
reignty and completeness. In its still un- 
ostentatious constancy, it realised the poet's 
words — 

" The world of the affections is thy world, 
Not that of man's ambition. In that stillness 
Which most becomes a woman, calm and holy. 
Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart 
Tending its flame." 

With the Bure confidence of her unsus- 
picious nature, she had given fiill trust to the 
lore of him who claimed her own; and in- 
stinct — perhaps sjrmpathy is the prettier 
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word — had long prepared her for what his 
lips had since avowed. Ayowed, not with 
the wild eloquence of the youth — ^not the 
subtle pleadings of the palled and perverted 
worldling ; — ^but with the honest tenderness 
of one, who knew his heart's capabilities to 
pay with usury all the love he had dared to 
ask for ; — ^with the dignity of the man, who 
would lift the precious object to his bosom, 
rather than kneel in mimic worship to a 
blushing idol. 

And the fate of this girPs pure love — ^this 
man's deep devotion, was depending on the 
will of one, whom time had taught Junie to 
know, was ever acted on by impulse and the 
most capricious feelings; one to whom the 
temper of the moment was the rule of con- 
duct; while his treatment and estimate of 
others was induced only by a constant refer- 
ence to self. She believed he was clever ; 
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nay, she had seen him with a quickness, 
incomprehensible to herself, conceal the 
deficiencies which neglected education had 
occasioned, and gain consideration for know- 
ledge adroitly gathered at the moment. She 
knew, too, that he was daring; and while 
bringing into society a spirit of democracy 
which ignored all distinctions of rank, he 
would arrogate to himself a superiority based 
on the wealth he possessed, and yielded by 
the courtesy of those too well-bred to dispute 
it. And she knew ftiat he hated and feared 
Colonel St. Colmo; — that he was perfectly 
aware of his financial difficulties, and would 
not scruple to urge them as reasons by which 
his rejection of and opposition to his addresses 
might be justified. No wonder, then, that 
during that lingering, anxious, and perturbed 
half-hour, Junie should experience the ex- 
tremest anguish of expectation. 
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At one time she paced tiie dressiag-rooin 
with the hurried and irregnlaa: steps of <mB 
who songht relief from thought in the body's 
moyement. At another, sinVrng on the so£l^ 
and burying her face in the cushions, these 
was the attempt to shut out thought and the 
sense of the long, dragging minutes, by per- 
fect quiet. And then again, standing and 
gazing through the rain-dimmed window, 
and yet with eyes fixed on vacancy, a world 
of concentred thought was called up to assist 
conjecture as to what might be the results of 
this eventful hour. 

At length Junie heard doors shut violentlj. 
She knew the sound of one, and that it was 
her brother's library. There was then an 
interval of quiet. "Was Colonel St. Colmo 
stOl in the house ? Was she to be summoned 
to meet him ? Were her wishes to be heard? 
Could her brother come to a decision withotit 
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consnltuQ^ her ? *^What — ^whatfihallldo?" 
murmured the trembling giri, as she bent 
her head over her clasped hands. Oh ! for 
a mother's — a sister's breast to have leant 
against in that moment of agony ! — for some 
consoling Mend's w^bispei^ of hope and 
solace ! But she was alone, and must bear 
the brunt of all that might occur, — ^unheeded, 
unsupported! Unheeded! unsupported! Was 
it, then, for her, in her first contest with this 
world, thus to eut off all relations with that 
influence which as yet had directed her ^v^cy 
action ? Was she to leave the shelter of the 
nock, just when the mid-day Jieats called 
more emphatically for its shade ? Unsup- 
ported ! There was a moment's pause. The 
hands which had been wrung so frantically 
were clasped and upraised, like those of a 
carved saint ; — ^the eyes that had wandered 
00 wildly around the apartment, were now 
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cast upwards ; a pale placidity replaced the 
flushed distortion of her agitated countenance^ 
and Junie stood erect and calm ; — ^not un- 
supported ! 

A quick step sounded on the stairs. The 
door of her room was thrown violently open, 
and her brother entered. He was pale as 
death ; and there was much affectation of calm- 
ness in his manner, as he advanced towards 
her. But she perceived a working in the 
muscles of his jaw, which she knew from 
previous observation, to betoken much in- 
ternal vexation. 

" And pray, ma'am, did you know of all 
this?" he asked in tones, rude from their 
coarse authority, and bitter from affected 
ceremony. Junie had never yet been ad- 
dressed with such harshness ; and the sound 
of his voice seemed for the instant to stun 
her ; and with the true coward's parry, and 
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a timid attempt at delay and temporization, 
she said, " Know of what ? " 

" Of this fine Colonel — ^this puppy — ^this 
cursed St. Colmo beggar, daring to wish to 
many you." 

The coarse invective raised a spirit in 
Junie's soul, of whose existence she had till 
that moment been ignorant. It flashed in 
her eyes, and tingled on her cheeks, as she 
said loftily — " Justin, it was at my request 
that Colonel St. Colmo has asked of you, as 
my only male relative, your consent and 
sanction to our marriage." 

"Of course — of course — ^that's all right. 
But why did you not refuse him yourself, 
and so spare aU the cursed row we have had 
below?" 

" Eefiise, Justin I " 

" Yes, to be sure ; I won't suppose you are" 
such a fool as to consent." 
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^^Mj oQnsent has been already giyrau'^ 
^^ Junie, Timie Mayesyn I ^ he scareamed, 
lather than spoke, as he grasped her aim 
with a strange yiolencei and gazed eaged^ 
in her &ce. ^^ Take back your consent ; t^ 
Tiim that you can't, that yon won't haye him." 
She shook her head n^atrrely. Alarm 
kept her from q>eakiag* There was a mix- 
ture of rage and consternation in Mayesyn's 
oount^iance as he continued — '^ Junie^ Jume, 
is it then true that you haye wished to leaye 
me? — ^leaye me who would deny yon 
nothing? — ^leaye me for a man who confesses 
his beggary — a man who, in spite of all his 
high holding, and devilish coxcombry, is old 
enough to be your grandfather ? Oh, Junie ! 
do I not try in everything to do as you wish 
me ? Don't I live but to please you ? And 
I thought you loved me, and that we should 
always live together." 
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"I da bve you, dear Justin^" Jtmb 
whispered kindly, softened by the change 
&om the fiercest anger to the utter despon- 
dency wHcL the exdteable yoTing man mw 
evinced; ^^I do love you, and thank you 
heartily fDr much goodness to me. But my 
mamage with Colonel St. Cohno will not 
make me love you less. And you will marry 
teOy my dear Justin," she said, caressingly, 
with the gentle art lent to women in their 
SQothiogs of fierce men and cross children ; 
^^but still, we shall always see eachother^ 
always love each other." 

He lo(^ed for a moment into her eyes, as 
if to judge of her sincerity. The rage in 
bis own was somewhat diminished, aad her 
soft tones had slightly lulled the storm ; but 
still he spoke savagely as he said, ^^ I don't 
see at all why I should give my consent to 
your marrying this Colonel, or why you 
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should wisli it. You are a deuced deal 
better off single. Is it the chance of being 
My Lady that entices you ? The old fox 
muttered something about the ill-health of 
his brother, and his being the next for the 
title. But I told him pretty clearly that a 
scamp of a son — ^and he is a scamp, what- 
ever Adele Morant may say — and two daw- 
dling, penniless daughters, was a pretty 
heavy balance against his Lorddom, or 
what 'tis. Junie, I hate and abhor that 
Colonel." 

Mavesyn had talked himself into fresh 
fury, and then again the sight of her extreme 
terror seemed to soften him. He took her 
hand fondly witiun his own, and witii a 
voice which, though hoarse from all this 
extraordinary agitation of Ms feelings, had 
in it a tone of pleading tenderness, he said, 
" Junie, dear Junie, my own little girl, think 
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well before you let all this nonsense interfere 
with the happiness we might always hav6 
together. Think of my fortune, think of all 
the luxuries you can command, think of the 
pinching you would suffer as St, Colmo's 
wife. Oh ! Junie, Jimie ! what can make 
you wish to marry that man ? " 

There was a moment's silence. Junie's 
terror, with the bashfolness which is in- 
separable from a young girl's affection, 
seemed in antagonism with her truth; but 
tiie latter prevailed, and she said, simply 
but forcibly, wMe a crimson blush dyed her 
face and neck — " I love him." 

Mavesyn let fall her hand. A paleness, as 
of death, passed over him, and through his 
clenched teeth he uttered a dreadful and 
blasphemous oath, pledging himself to op- 
pose that love to his latest breath. But 
Junie had nerved herself to brave him, and 
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assert the li^it of choice; snd, thoo^ 
not forgetting that her union with the im- 
povenfihed St. Colmo depended nmch ofn Iter 
hrother's consent, and the portion he wonld 
give her, she stood firm and tranqniL 'Hb 
looked at her in surprise, and then putting 
his hands in the pockets of the yachtii^ 
jacket which he always wore of a morning, 
he walked to and fro the smaQ dresshig- 
room with that sort of anxious yehemenee 
which would move a man whose loss or 
i^ose fortune was then to he decided. 

Without stopping his hurried steps, he 
occasionally spoke, but more as if involun- 
tarily uttering his thou^ts than actually 
addressing her; and his words had chiefly 
reference to the impossibility of a young 
girl loving one with whom there was such a 
great disproportion of age. Poor Junie ! To 
the question, what would be the world's 
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opinion to such disparity in marriage, she 
could have answered, with the old man's 
wife in the poem— 

" The world will think with worldlings," 

and, like her, have expressed her indifference 
on the point. To the assertion that it was 
mere fancy, and to the doubt as to the reality 
of her affection, she might again have re- 
plied with the wife of Faliero — 

" I love all noble qualities which merit 
Love. And I loved my father who first taught me 
To single out what we should love in others ; 
And to subdue all tendency to lend 
The best and purest feelings of our nature 
To baser passions." 

But Junie was unread in poetry ; though 

her reasoning, in its simplicity, might have 

been as powerful. But she kept silence ; and 

hoped that all these cruel questionings, 

depreciations, and doubts would soon cease. 

In the midst of them, a sudden thought 
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seemed to strike Mavesyn ; and stopping, he 
said with real or aflfected cahnness — " Junie, 
we have gone over all this long enough. I see 
that you have pretty well made up your mind 
on it, or think that you have. I have also 
said all that a hrother should say of this silly 
aflEair. Let us now leave it for the present. 
Your young lover can surely make up his 
mind to wait for a while. In three months 
we will see how your inclinations lie. I will 
promise then to look into matters ; if you on 
your side will engage that there shall be no 
secret love-making — ^no sly hillet'doiuc — ^but 
all above board." 

There was nothing unreasonable, nothing 
iarsh in all this ; and worn out by all she had 
endured — ^incapable of oflfering farther oppo- 
sition to one whose violence was so appalling 
to her, while feeling how impossible it was 
for her to urge objections to the conditions 
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he imposed, she bowed her head assent- 

ingly. 

MavBsyn waited for a moment, as if in 
expectation of her speating; and regarded her 
with acnrious mixture of resentment, grief, 
and shamefacedness in the expression of his 
countenance. Finding that she still kept 
silence, he merely said, "Well Junie, we 
must try and forget all this shindy,'^ — and 
left the room. 

Junie had sat above an hour with those 
miserable feelings which succeed agitation J 
wretched at heart, and yet scarcely knowing 
who to blame for her unhappiness; when 
Mrs. Beresford entered her room. Taking 
her hand, she said feelingly — "My dear, 
Mr. Mavesyn has told me all the distressing 
dispute you have had, and he seems very sorry 
that he has ruffled you. He himself really 
appears to suffer from it. And to make a 
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break, he has decided that we ahall all set out 
immediately for London. He has sent for 
four post-horses, which will teke us to Exeter 
to dinner. We are then to go to the play ; 
and on the next morning continue our joum^ 
to town. I think it will be a nice Httle 
change," Mrs. Beresford continued, Junie still 
remaining silent ; ^^ and I want sadly to match 
Shakespeare's hair. The wools at Breemonth 
are not worth having. Our stay is to be short, 
therefore if you please I will teU Hester to 
put up but few of your clothes. That will 
soon be done ; and my things never take long 
in packing. I shall only take the Hawk with 
me. I am sure black-grounding is the only 
work one can do in London." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

** There be few, child of sensibility, who deserve to 
have thy confidence ; 
Yet weep not ; for there axe some, and such some live 
for thee." 

M. F. TUPFEB. 

CoNSiDEiaNa existing circumstaiiceSy this 
sudden journey was the best thing which 
Mavesyn could ha¥e devised. It proved also 
how ready were his resources and prompt 
his actions; thus corroborating his sister's 
opinion of the peculiar powers of his mind. 
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She was by no means sorry fhat their next 
meeting should be in all the bustle of an 
impromptu departure* And when he handed 
herself and Mrs. Beresford into the carriage^ 
and announced his intention of going in fiie 
seat behind, she felt still more relieved by the 
leisure this gave her of recovering something 
like calmness and equanimity. 

Much as she would have desired an inter- 
view with Colonel St. Colmo, she knew that 
even had she remained at The Cedars, that, 
for the present, would have been difficult to 
arrange ; particularly under the tacit agree- 
ment existing between herself and Mavesyn 
that she should not act clandestinely. 

She feared that St. Colmo had met with 
insult from her brothef ; and the fear 
sent a blush of indignation to her pale cheek, 
and a throb of sorrow to her heart, that for 
h^ sake he should have to undergo such a 
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trial; but again was she soothed by the 
hope that for that self-same cause he would 
not suflfer it to rankle, but ascribe it to the 
untutored feelings and manners of one whose 
every action told of the lack of care and disci- 
plinewhichhiswildlifehadinvolved. Andthen 
there gradually arose a look-out for brighter 
days; andalthoughshehad no meansof holding 
communication with him for the present, or 
even of giving him one assurance that he might 
trust to her faith through all the opposition 
which her affection might have to undergo, 
still there was a happy confidence in her 
feelings as regarded him, which seemed to 
promise that, although there could not be the 
consolation of a meeting or even a letter, he 
would know by intuition all that a meeting 
or letter could have told him. 

With a heart thus lightened by her patient 
and hopeful reflections, Junie met her brother 
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with placidity. He too was cod and uBoan- 
oemed, and no mention was made of their 
last interview. 

Airiyed in London, Junie entered wx& 
cheerfidness and interest into those pleasnies 
which Mayesyn arranged for her* ThfiBe 
chiefly consisted in visiting the fsw theatres 
then open, and some of the principal liozu 
nsually exhibited to novices. Por although 
Jnnie had passed the two years intervening 
between her father's death and her coming 
of age in London, it was in one of those 
establishments where a " select number" of 
young ladies are received, and where a more 
than conventual seclusion was maintained. 
Lq. consequence she had seen nothing of the 
metropolis; and as the " select number" of 
young ladies had consisted but of one, an 
orphan lite herseU^ but sickly and dull, she 
had heard nothing about it. It waa, then, as a 
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child that shenowvisitedalltiieLondonsights. 
As a child she shrank from all the sickly senti- 
mentality betrayed by "walking gentlemen," 
in snlphnr-colonred trowsers and chocolate- 
colonred dress-coats, armed with the nnfailing 
cane, wherewith to switch the boots in 
moments of difficulty. As a child she blushed 
when ringletted heroines were clasped to the 
bosoms of the "walking gentlemen," and 
executed the approved rectdement to be em- 
braced more warmly than before. Like a 
child she laughed at Buckstone and Xeeley, 
end thought that they improvisied their parts 
instead of repeating them. And like a child 
she found her level in nature, and experienced 
more pleasure in the Zoological Gardens than 
elsewhere. They visited no one. Mr. Beres- 
ford was out of town, for a lawyer's tour on 
the Ehine ; and on counting up their combined 
acquaintances then in London, they were 
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found to consist only of the ^^ select " yonng 
lady at the Misses Start's in^Grosvenor Place. 
Jnnie paid her a ^isit^ and found her in a 
warm shawl, in a very sminy drawing-room, 
crying with the toothache; and as a repetition 
of her caU was not asked for, she abstained 
from making it 

Mavesyn seemed to find very little pleasure 
in aU that passed, either at the theatres or 
elsewhere. Seated at the back of a private 
box, he appeared to have more interest in 
witnessing the effects of the representation on 
his sister, than to gather amusement by ob- 
serving it himself. He appeared also to 
shrink from notice ; and there was a shyness 
and nervousness about him when entering 
any public place, which confirmed Junie in 
an opinion she had previously formed, that 
the wild and nautical life he appeared to 
have led in America, had unfitted him for 
the usual tone of European society. 
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Discovering that Jimie soon got tired of 
London, Mavesyn one morning proposed they 
should make a tour in France ; adding that 
nothing could tempt him back just yet to the 
doldrums at The Cedars, which he began to 
hate almost as heartily as he had done when 
he first ran away ; and then he laughed 
vehemently at an allusion to what the sensi- 
tive feelings of the sister told her was too 
serious for mirth. She steadfastly opposed 
the idea of going to France, and with that 
pathetic sort of appeal, which her brother 
found decisive. So it was finally arranged 
they should go to Brighton. 

As regarded Mavesyn, the change seemed 
but little conducive to his pleasure or comfort. 
His mind appeared tossed by the strangest 
inconsistency. At one time he would force 
his sister into every gaiety, arrange that her 
dress and appearance should be of the most 
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distmgoished character, aad quarrel with her 
retiring modesty, which would £Eun retreat 
from obsenratioiL At another, he would 
appear aa a prey to the deepest anxiety, when 
the very measures he had taken to make her 
conspicuous — ^the very elegance and " pomp 
of circumstance" he had scolded her into 
adopting, drew towards her that attention 
and admiration which her simple and quiet 
graces in a place like Brighton, notorious for 
its devotion to outside, might have failed to 
call forth. 

It was evident that Mavesyn was attempt- 
ing an incompatibility. That of proving ta 
his sister that the preference shown by the 
addresses of Colonel St. Cohno, was only that 
which her youth and attractions might claim 
from the many; whUe at the same time he 
would withdraw her from those demonstra- 
tions and attentions which naturally results 
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from the course he had pursued. There was, 
in consequence, a constant ruffling of his 
feelings; and which, from the little disci* 
pline that it seemed had ever been spent on 
them, was exhibited under the form of much 
ill-temper and caprice. 

His behaviour ta his sister was perplexing 
and offensive; and called, even from the 
usually undemonstrative Mrs. Beresford, dis* 
approving strictures. At one time he would 
pursue a course of flattery and adulation 
painfdl to the simple-minded Junie ; oppres- 
sing her with sumptuous presents, and sur- 
rounding her with all the luxury and indul- 
gences of an Eastern princess; and at another, 
he would evince not only wrath and fury 
towards those who sought her society, but 
with coarse and bitter invective would taunt 
her as being coquettish and worldly-minded. 

Erom the circumstance of meeting Sir 
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Salph and Lady Sutton at a morning concert 
at their first arriyal at Brighton, and who had 
gladly extended to them the attentions and 
hospitalities of country neighbours, they had 
at once acquired a large circle of acquain- 
tance. This seemed at first to tally exactly 
with Mavesyn's wishes; and by his own en- 
deayours he seconded the £Etcility thus given, 
of collecting a gay society round them. And 
when he saw Junie in the beautifdl Uttle 
pony-phaeton he had given her, driving on the 
cliflfe, surroimded by a knot of gallant eques^ 
trians, he looked satisfied, and seemed to 
think this must dispel old feelings. He 
seemed, too, to rejoice when their box at the 
theatre was fiUed with attenUfs^ or when 
cavaliers contended for the pleasure of danc- 
ing with her. But if, as sometimes happened, 
he met herself and Mrs. Beresford walking 
with one attractive and superior man, wbo 
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might have joined them, a gloom would over- 
spread his countenance; and, for the next 
four-and-twenty hours, he would betray alter- 
nations of the fiercest anger and the most 
suUen despondency. 

Junie had gathered from Lady Sutton, who 
received all the news of Stokebree and its 
neighbourhood from her sister's letters, that 
Colonel St. Colmo had left Femacres two or 
three days subsequently to her own and bro- 
ther's departure for London. The reason 
assigned for his hasty journey was the dan- 
gerous illness of his brother ; and she learnt 
that he had proceeded direct to Scotland, 
unaccompanied by any of his family. 

This intelligence was corroborated by Junie 

herself receiving, about six weeks after they 

had been in Brighton, a letter from Miss 

Morant. It was dated from Barra. She 

spoke of the continued and hopeless illness of 
VOL. n. s 
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Lord Bana, and seemed to allnde to other 
troubles ; rather mysteriously mentioning 
that she had taken the precaution of having, 
previously to their leaving Femacres, sent a 
few valuables and her desk to The Cedars, 
trusting that Miss Mavesyn would kindly 
give them house-room until they again met. 
The letter then went on to recount the 
particulars of their agreeable voyage down 
to Scotland, and the extraordinary pleasure 
which all the shooting and fishing, and the 
wild style of living at Barra Castle appeared 
to aflfbrd Eric St. Colmo, who seemed to have 
no other wish than to spend his days there. 
Miss Morant also mentioned that the Miss 
St. Colmos and the Colonel scarcely left the 
sick lord^s chamber ; therefore all the care of 
housekeeping and amusing Eric devolved 
upon her. She then sent some lively message 
to Mr. Mavesyn ; said she imagined he must 
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have quite become a man of fashion, she saw 
his name and equipages so often mentioned 
in the Morning Post; and then concluded an 
epistle, which, with all its liveliness of detail, 
conveyed matter of deeper interest than even 
the writer contemplated. 

About a week after the receipt of this 
letter, the papers announced the death of 
James, Lord of Barra ; and the accession of 
the Honourable Eric St. Colmo, of Femacres, 
Devon, and late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
1st Eegiment of the Life-Guards, to the title 
and estates of Barra. 

The paragraph seemed to call up an angry- 
demon in the breast of Mavesyn ; and for a 
day or two his demeanour was more than 
usually harsh and sarcastic towards his sister ; 
and with the manifestations of dark iU-will 
to herself, there was a weight of depression 

s 2 
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over his own spirite, wHch was painful to 
witness. 

Jimie scarcely knew how to account for all 
this. Accustomed as she was to the varia- 
tions of his humour, there were indications 
in his present irritability which excited more 
of her attention. She had tried to under- 
stand his temper, and had studied to trace to 
their source all the feelings which so afilicted 
her ; but she had failed. Now she felt more 
than ever anxious to interpret them ; for with 
his harshness there was a vem of tenderness 
running through all his actions, touching to 
her heart, for it seemed spontaneous and 
imostentatious. 

This better tone in his behaviour seemed 
to call upon her to study her own conduct. 
Had she in all things acted up to the duties 
of a sister, dependent on a brother for her 
very subsistence ? She feared not ; and that, 
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in some point of affectionate attention, she 
had failed to make him feel that inclination, 
not propriety, had influenced her. 

There were times when she was conscious 
of perfect alienation of all sisterly regard, 
though at such periods she had been more 
than ever scrupulous as to its manifestation- 
Had he then detected the counterfeit ? Had 
he, with all the warm affection which she 
knew at times swelled his bosom even to 
bursting, discovered that the evidence of her 
love was but a misty phantom, called up by 
a cowardice that dared not own, even to her- 
self or to him, that she loved him not. Was 
this not in itself sufficient to cause the dejec- 
tion which overwhelmed one, who, a being of 
impulse and impressions, lived but in his affec- 
tions and the sympathies they awakened? She 
felt that the answer convicted her ; and she 
set about in sweet earnestness dispelling the 
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angry and depressing humours which she 
feared her own conduct had promoted. 

At first he received her attentions with a 
suspicious and doubtful demeanour; and 
then, when discovering there was nothing 
artificial — nothing disingenuous in her at- 
tempts to soothe and please him, he showed 
a transport that, while it frightened her, 
gave her also a deep sense of self-upbraiding, 
by the farther proof it offered her of m 
excess of affection she felt so imequal to 
return. 

As regarded her position with reference to 
the new Lord Barra, she dared not hope that 
it was in aught more favourable than it had 
been at his first declaration to her brother. 
She would not permit this to dwell too darkly 
on her mind ; but tried, with the confidence 
she felt in his unchanging affection, to repress 
the anxieties that would, in spite of her 
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best endeavours, sometimes arise ; not with 
respect to his feelings, but as to the ultimate 
fate which might await them both. 

It was now two months since they had 
met. By her own sentiments, she knew that 
so long a separation must have called up 
much that was saddening. But she trusted 
that, like herself, he would look at the bright 
side of things ; and, rejoicing in the know- 
ledge of the reciprocal aflfection that bound 
them to each other, learn to be hopeful — ^to 
feel that confidence in the Almighty's deal- 
ings, which would inspire the trust that so 
much love would not have been suffered to 
have sprung up in bosoms who looked to His 
laws as their guidance, unless Ke purposed 
their union. This was simple argument ; — 
simple in its very speciousness ; but it was 
the result of a God-loving, Gtod-fearing con- 
Mence. 
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She looked upon her marriage with St. 
Cohno as a step of the highest felicity which 
this world could aflford. Why, she had 
scarcely asked herself. Neither could she 
have determined whether it was the idea of 
soothing the cares of a troubled man — of 
bringing love and devotion to gladden his 
every passing day with their combined in- 
fluence ; or whether the idea of the protec- 
tion, the kindness, the tender watchfulness 
of such a man, directed to herself, was most 
felicitous. Her heart was happy, at any rate, 
in the knowledge that no evil feeling lent its 
charm to the blissful prospect which some- 
times rejoiced her onward view — ^nothing 
militating against the good of others. On 
the contrary, there was a calm assurance that 
it promised two-fold blessings. 

That this hope was strong within her, 
Mavesyn too truly guessed. He saw it in 
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the patience with which she met all things 
discordant; in her quiet endurance, rather 
than enjoyment of all gay pleasures. He 
saw it in the eye, sometimes beaming with 
glad brilliancy, though fixed on vacancy. 
He saw it in the lip which smiled and 
quivered at the joyful imaginings of her own 
heart. He saw all this, and he cursed the 
man who had called forth so enduring an 
affection, while he formed secret and deadly 
plans for its subversion. 

It is strange with what distorted vision all 
things are beheld by those, who under the 

influence of morbid and ill-directed feelings, 
look out on passing events, as aU bearing 
upon their secret annoyance. 

The intimacy which had sprung up between 
Lady Sutton and Junie seemed to share in 
the displeasure with which Mavesyn now 
seemed to consider all things connected with 
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lier. And instead of lejoicing that his sister 
had secured an amiable friend, a companion 
nnexceptionable and desirable in eyery 
respect ; he saw, in the interest with which 
Jnnie songht her society, the desire of 
witnessing, and examining into, the happi- 
neiss of one, who, like herself had given her 
yonng affections to a man so many years her 
senior. 

With Mavesyn, the probable amount of 
nnhappiness resulting from a union between 
two people, where no parity of age exists to 
give sympathy to their tastes and pursuits, 
had been long a favourite topic of conversation. 
Without kno wiog the secret motive of aR his 
words, Mrs. Beresford had joined in tie 
stereotyped sentences, decrying the imequal 
marriage; and nothing remained to Junie 
but to listen tranquilly. But there was that 
within her which could have upturned all the 
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argmnents, all the imagined evils, people so 
ingeniously crowd together, when denouncing 
or supporting any abstract principle. It was 
a flood of warm affection in a heart, whose 
notions of right or wrong were drawn from 
the highest sources; the tenderness of a 
young womaQ, in short, with the virtues of 
the Christian. There could be no surer 
guarantee for the honour and the happiness 
of the most perfectly assorted union: no 
better chart by which to steer through all 
the iatricacies, the rocks, the currents, the 
whirlpools, crowdiog the difficult channel of 
married life. 

But although Junie ventured not to urge 
objections to the constantly-recurring argu- 
ments of her brother, as to the small chance 
of happiness for a woman who marries a man 
many years her senior; the example of 
I^dy Sutton offered a flat contradiction to 
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the whole of them. Indeed, the imion of 
herself and Sir Balph seemed to realize the 
most sanguine imaginings of the felicity to 1)8 
found in niatrimony; and its superiority to 
the " You-go-your-way^ Lgo^mine^^ system of 
most of the young couples then in Brighton, 
stood forth in bright reUef. 

The " jealousy" — ^as which Mavesyn stig- 
matized the watchfulness of Sir Ealph over liis 
young wife — ^might have offered a salutary 
example to many a youthful husband ; who, 
engrossed by the ardour of his own pursuits, 
is blind and indifferent to much of which lie 
should be miudful, and suffers to linger near 
his wife the systematic libertine,- or the flirt- 
ing sentimentalist — both equally dangerous 
in their way; leaving to the discretion or 
rigour of his wife the care of repelling the 
attentions of men, whom his own vigilance 
should have kept at the extreme edge of the 
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circle. Those who mix much in largo 
societies should reflect that a blossom has 
Mien from the fair wreath of wedded happi- 
ness, when a woman has received a disquiet- 
ing impression of the passion of any man ; 
even though the repulse follows quickly and 
is continuous. The old line tells us, that — 

"He comes too near, who comes to be denied." 

And every husband, young or old, should by 
his watchfulness show his sense of all the 
truth which that line conveys. 

What Mavesyn called tyranny and "coming 
the officer over his wife," even the inex- 
perienced Junie could perceive was not one of 
the least of the ingredients forming the happi- 
ness of Sir Ealph and the pretty wife. She 
saw that it was an authority which gave the 
husband the proper weight in his household, 
while removing from the wife much of irksome 
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le^ansflnlity ; andthattibefiu^tafereiTtibi]^ 
beyond the mere tmialities of honsekeepng 
and other feminine cares being lefened to 
Sir Salph^ was, both in the exacting and 
observing, a pgroof of love on either side. The 
absence of snch def<nence or ^^ pulling 
together," had been prodnctive of a slight 
mistake made by one of their new acquain- 
tance; who described it to Jnnie in the 
very angnish of committal — a moment when 
people are always confidential — in these 
words, " Jnst fancy, my dear; I have asked 
all those people to come and dance mazurkas 
at onr house to-morrow night, and never 
dreamt that Edwin had just written to his 
father to ask an increase of our allowance, 
because we could not afford to keep a nurse for 
little Georgie ! It was so wrong not to tell me 
what he was going to do !" Another instance 
of the bad effect of the independence of 
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wiyes, known by all in their circle of 
acquaintance, was, that the wife of a racing 
man had asked to a dinner-party, to meet 
her husband on the night of his return from 
Newmarket, the father and mother of a young 
man whom he had felt it incumbent on him 
to horsewhip on the race-course the preceding 
day ! But it was not merely the occurrence 
of such incidents which made it clear, even 
to Junie's inexperience, that the husband's 
counsel and opinion should be asked by the 
wife on every circumstance which required 
a wider scene of action than the housekeeper's 
room or her own dressing-room. 

Eegardless of all the railing accusations 
brought against the state of things which 
were supposed to exist, where the husband's 
age preponderated considerably over the 
wife's, — none convinced, none even shook the 
firm faith in Junie's breast. She felt secure 
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that the age of St. Cobno could never prove 
an obstacle to her happiness, should they 
ever be united; and that it was the last 
thing to oppose as a reason against their mar- 
riage. Indeed, while the example of Sir 
Ealph, and that of many others in his cir- 
cumstances, might have confirmed the world 
in the notion, that in the care of a young 
wife, or in any other position requiring trust, 
responsibiUty, tact, judgment, coolness, vigi- 
lance, temper, patience, gentleness, and in- 
dulgence, a man of fifty-five was to be pre- 
ferred to one of twenty-five; to Junie it 
gave the assurance that none of the faults 
brought against Sir Ealph, on the score of 
the disparity of years between him and his 
wife, could in any way afiect domestic happi- 
ness. 

Mavesyn's real or assumed belief of the 
impossibility of any woman really loving a 
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man tliirty years h^r senior, was at once con- 
tested by the deep and fervent attachment 
with which Sir Ealph had inspired the young 
Lizzy, and proved to be faUacious. He was 
not aware how greatly a woman's affection 
is augmented by finding that others have the 
same consideration for her husband that she 
has herself. Men may love to pick out the 
modest violet; and cherish the lowly one 
in their bosoms in secrecy and selfishness. 
Woman prefers the shelter of the stalwart 
oak ; and will that all should see and envy, 
when she can claim it as her own. Now, 
men of five-and-twenty, of the present day, 
are not Hkely, from the nature of their pui"- 
suits, to command that veneration or influ- 
ence which the man of five-and-fifty may 
claim ; and thus they lose ground. In short, 
it is only on the score of personal attractions 

that their claims can have weight ; and eveifc 
VOL. n* t 
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then, tiiose who open fheir eyes wide on this 
wide world may see that good looks are not 
supreme ; but that Cupid has enrolled in his 
forces couples of stranger contrast even than 
Beauty and the Beast ; and that more plain 
gentlemen than Shakespeare's Weaver have 
had occasion to say to some beauteous crea- 
ture's declaration — "I love thee," "Methinks, 
mistress, you should have little reason for 
that — ^and yet, to say the truth, reason and 
love keep little company together now-a-days. 
The more the pity, that some honest neigh- 
bours will not make them friends." 

Junie could very plainly perceive that both 
Sir Balph and Lady Sutton suspected the 
little pleasure which her brother experienced 
in their society ; and, in consequence, felt 
more grateful for the kindness and attentions 
they were unremitting in showing to herself; 
and also for the pains which they took in 
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conciliating and amusing the impracticable 

Mavesyn. 

They were both calling one morning on 

Lady Sutton ; when, after some little 

manoeuvring to get the attention of Mavesyn 

occupied with other things, as they were 

standing over some large prints of battles 

lying on a table in the back drawing-room, 

Lady Sutton said to Junie — " I always observe 

that your brother is so annoyed ^\jhen we 

speak of the St. Colmos, that I have thought 

it better to give you this letter from my 

.iBterwh;n alone. I ™ s„.e you wiU griov. 

when you hear what has happened. You 

can bum Gussie's letter after you have read 

it." 

Poor Junie took the envelope with a 

trembling hand, and put it hastily into the 

pocket of her dress, while her pale face might 

have shown the extent of the anxiety she 

T 2 
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felt. But Lady Sutton had turned away to 
the other room, leaving Junie to recover, as 
she best could, sufficient fortitude to take 
leave of those assembled, without betraying 
to her brother how deeply she was moved. 
The violent headache which had succeeded 
Lady Sutton's words gave a sufficient pre- 
text for her proceeding at once to her room 
on reaching home ; and then, hastily fasten- 
ing the door, she commenced the perusal of 
Miss Stowell's letter. It was as follows : — 

" My dearest Lizzy, — Jerry has put off so 
long answering your last amusmg letter, 
always finding something else which must 
be done — ^to-day she has got up a load 
of sea-sand, and wants to plant her 
hyacinths — ^that at last I have determined 
writing to you instead, thinking you must 
wish to know how we all are. Papa is quite 
well ; and mamma has almost got rid of her 
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cold. She was so pleased with the eye-glass 
of which I believe she told you. We are 
very glad to hear little Balph is so much 
better; particularly as we fancy that may 
hasten your return. 

"It is very dull here at present, and 
nothing at all going on. Did we tell you 
that a ^Mrs. Colonel Macgregor,' it is 
actually so on her card — ^has taken one* of 
the bow-windowed villas at Stokebree ? The 
Humes asked us to call, and so papa and 
Jerry left cards. And then she sent us an 
invitation to a dance. We never could con- 
template the possibility of getting the dear 
General up stairs, so sent an excuse. Tou 
must remember the staircase, a sort of cork- 
screw, with bannisters that the first pull 
would bring down. That immensely silly 
Mrs. Colyton has allowed us to gather jfrom 
her conversation, that Mrs. Macgregor has 
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taken our refusal for pride ; and protests that 
she can't see why we should think a simple 
knight above the son of a baronet ! Foolish 
woman, not to know that a £.C.B., with all 
the orders papa has got, is a rank that is not 
to be measured by titles. However, papa is 
quite vexed. Youknow his old idea — ^ That it 
is not the pride that makes us angry, but the 
want of foundation for it ;' and the fear that 
Mesdames Colyton and Macgregor believe 
he thinks higher of himself than others do, 
win, I am sure, make him accept the next in- 
vitation Mrs. Macgregor may send. I tell 
Jerry that I shall have nothing to do with 
the ^getting up stairs.' I am afiraid that 
you will think me imfeeling in writing all 
this nonsense, when I have got such horrors 
to tell you about the poor St. Colmos. 
People say that they are entirely ruined ; and 
I am afraid that it is true. I believe that 
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Colonel St. Colmo's creditors, oi% finding that 
he inherited nothing from his brother but 
debts, and that he has left the Barra pro- 
perty in the hands of people who are to hold 
them till all Lord Barra owed is paid — ^aro 
so enraged, that they have brought his affidrs 
to a crisis. Some say that he is in prison ; 
others, that his rank protects his person ; be 
that as it may, all the furniture at Femacres 
is sold. Mr. Colyton, as being the principal 
creditor, has the house, and we hear that he 
holds a most valuable diamond for security, 
or something like that. It makes us quite 
wretched to pass the house. There is ^an 
immense board at the gate to show that 
it is to be sold. And, instead of seeing poor 
Eose St. Colmo's pretty spaniels playing 
about the lawn, one can see that the gardens 
are utterly neglected and covered with dead 
leaves. They say the people in Scotland are all 
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SO hospitablc^that fhe girls and fhe Corporal, 
as we used to call Eric, are sore of finding 
homes; bnt just think of that nice, kind, 
gentlemanly Lord Bana, as we must now 
call him, being dependent on other people ! 
However, there is one thing for which I can 
never forgive him^ and which Greraldine only 
told me after all this break np. Poor £ose 
St. Colmo told her once, that Mr. Dan Colyton, 
or his father, I forget which, asked the 
ColonePs permission to marry her, and that 
he was very angry, and took it as an insult ; 
and told poor Rose she should never be sub- 
jected to such presumption again. But was 
it not shocking ? Eose told Jerry that she 
always loved Mr. Dan Colyton from a child ; 
and yet she was afraid to tell her papa so, 
particularly as when young Colyton cam6 
home, he appeared to hate instead of love 
her. It is too late now to do anything; 
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though the Colonel might not now consider 
his daughter too good for Mr. Dan. Every- 
body says that he is going to be married to 
Miss Villaroy, and I really believe it. We 
have often seen them together, and at dinners 
he always gives her his arm. So it is time 
for poor Eose to forget her love. But 
Jerry thinks that that will never be ; the 
poor girl cried so bitterly when she told 
her about it. She made this confession 
when Geraldine was staying at Femacres, 
when our house was so full, at the time of 
your marriage. Fancy that discreet old 
Jerry keeping the secret so long. By-the- 
bye, Mr. Dan Colyton says there is a good 
engraving come out of that beautiftJ picture 
of the battle of Salamanca. We should be 
so glad if you could find out what the price 
is, as we think of giving it to papa on his 
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birthday. I dare say you will see it in 
Biighton, so you can tell us wbat it is like. 

Will you give all our kind lore to Sir Balph, 

and a kiss to the dear baby. Do wnte soon, 

dear Lizzy — and belieye me 

^^ Always your affectionate 

" GUSSDB. 

^^ Salton, Saturday. 

^^ F.S. They say that there is not a chance 
of our seeing the St. Colmos back here; 
and that forty thousand pounds would only 
just clear all Lord Barra's debts. I was 
wrong in saying tiiat his creditors were en- 
raged with him. It is by his own seeking 
that all this crash has come. Mr. Hume's 
gardener has fallen from an apple-tree with 
a loaded basket in his arms, and has broken 
his collar-bone — -you remember him— old 
Ben Harris." 
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^' Let us be patient : these severe afflictions 
Not ftcfm the ground arise^ 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise." 

But for some sucli feeling the intelligence 
thus conveyed to Junie wonld have been 
utterly overwhehning. As it was, while 
folding up all the sheets of Miss Stowell^s 
letter — ^with that mechanical precision which 
perhapa makes grief more touching, when 
we know that the heart is breaking, even 
while all outward semblances of calmness are 
preserved— there was a sense of suffering in 
the bosom of Junie, that was too great for its 
manifestation by words or tears. No thought 
— no hope, mitigated this pain. The St. 
Colmos gone for ever from Stokebree ! How 
was it possible that she should ever again 
meet the Colonel, when every effort of her 
brother would have been used to prevent 
this, even had thev lived in the same neigh- 
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bourhood ? There could be no hope. And 
then the thought arose that but for respect 
to some prindple, some integrity, all this 
fearful involvement might have been cleared 
away. And then another thought arose, 
that had she accepted the hand of Eric St. 
Colmo, even then these dreadful debts might 
have been wiped off. This idea, with its 
sharp pang of agony, brought a cry from her 
lips, and then a shudder; and then poor 
Junie was kneeling on the floor, half pray- 
ing, half wailing ; but there were torrents of 
tears dropping even through the clasped 
fingers pressed to her weeping eyes. Those 
tears, those prayers, had much of happy 
influence ; and though imable again that day 
to leave her room, she appeared the next 
morning at breakfast, and Mrs. Beresford 
and Mavesyn observed nothing further than 
languor and paleness in her appearance. 
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In a few days, a letter from Miss Moraht 
confirmed all that Miss Stowell's letter had told. 

The news was now a topic to be discussed 
publicly. It was very painful, and yet 
something less trying than bearing aU that 
sad secret alone. Perhaps the truth and 
suddenness of Miss Morant's hurried letter 
might have been more overwhelming, had it 
not been for the measured way in which the 
circumstances had been already learnt. She 
mentioned that she was at present staying 
with the Miss St. Colmos, with a connection 
of the Barra family in Edinburgh. Of Lord 
Barra or his son, they at present knew nothing. 
Miss Morant ended her letter by expressing 
a hope that, ere long, she might be permitted 
the great happiness of finding herself once 
more under the saine roof with dear Miss 
Mavesyn. The idea was one little flickering 
ray of hope to Junie. There was, then, still 
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to be a link between herself and the St. 
Cobno family ! 

Mavesyn, who had long been evidently 
tired of Brighton, suddenly declared his 
intention of returning to Stokebree. A week 
back he had resisted the most earnest entrea- 
ties of Junie that they should soon go home ; 
and she now guessed why there was no longer 
an objection to their return to The Cedars. 
The thought added its weight to the sadness 
which oppressed her. Still there would be 
comfort to be where she might learn from 
others some tidings of the imhappy St. Colmo 
femily. 

Mrs. Beresford entered most joyfully into 
the idea of their return. She had long lan- 
guished for a sight of her beloyed Shakespeare 
and William Tell,, and had feebly supported 
Junie's oft-expressedwishof leavingBrighton. 
But such was the mastery which Mayesyn^s 
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vehement and domineering disposition held 
over her exceeding gentleness of spirit, she 
had never ventured herself to urge their 
departure, though she had long been sensible 
that such was Miss Mavesyn's earnest desire. 
With this knowledge, it was rather a surprize 
to her to see how little the prospect of their 
soon being at home seemed to cheer the de- 
pressed spirits of Junie. Unconscious of the 
cause, she attributed much of it to the rough 
and inconsistent conduct of her brother,' whose 
moods of tenderness and fury seemed to 
alternate twenty times during the day. So 
much so, that, in spite of herself, poor Mrs. 
Beresford found herself often wishing that 
her brother had not taken quite so much 
pains to discover the lost heir. 

END OF VOL. n. 
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HEW EDITION OF THE LI7ES OF THE QUEENS. 

Now complete^ «n Eig?U Octavo Volumes (comprising from 600 to 700 pages), price ^ 4t., 

ehgantig bound, 



LIVES 



OF THE 



QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

A New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, 
EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN. 

BBAUTIFULLT ENGRAVED FBOM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOUBCBS. 



%* This Edition is also now in course of Monthly Issue, and any Yolume 
may be had separately, price 10s. 6d. each, to complete sets. 

In announcing the publication of the new, revised, and greatly 
augmented Edition of this important and interesting work, which 
has been conndered unique in biographical literature, the publishers 
beg to direct attention to the following extract from the author's 
prefiEUie : — *^ A revised edition of the ^ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,' embodying the important collections which have been brought 
to light since die appearance of earlier impressions, is now offered 
to the world, embellished with Portraits of every Queen, from au- 
thentic and properly verified sources. The series, commencing 
with the consort of William the Conqueror, occupies that most inte- 
resting and important period of our national chronology, from the death 
of the last monarch of the Anglo-Saxon line, Edward the Confessor, to 
the demise of the last sovereign of the royal house of Stuart, Queen 
Anne, and comprises therein thirty queens who have worn the crown- 
matrimonial, and four the regal diadem of this realm. We have related 
the parentage of every queen, described her education, traced the in- 
fluence of &mily connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public and private, and given a concise outline of the domestic, as well 
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INTERESTING WORKS 



as the general history of her times, and its effects on her character, 
and we lunro done so yStth mgienees tif liealt, 'wAmosmI hf selfish 
interests or narrow views. Such as they were in life we have endea- 
voured to portray them, i>oth in gt)o8 and ?fl, w)t!haat regard to any 
other considerations tkan ihe developmept of the f oats. Their sayings, 
their doings, their manners, their costume, will he found faithfully 
chronicled in this work, which also includes the most interesting of 
their lettera. The hope that lihe ^ lives of the Qneens of England' 
might he regarded as a national work, honourahle to the female 
character, and generally useful to society, has encouraged us to the 
completion of the task." 

OPINIONS OF THB PRESS. 

'* These volumes have the fascination of ixmiance tinited to the integritj of histoiy. 
The work 18 irritten bj a lady of considerable learning, indefatigable indoBtry, and canfol 
judgment. All these qualifications for a biographer and sn historian she has broui^ to 
bear upon the subject of her volumes, and from them has resulted a narrative interesting 
to all, and more particularly interesting to that portion of the community to whom the 
more refined researches of literature afford pleasure and instruction. The whole work 
should be read, and no doubt will be read, by all who are anxious liar informatioii. It is a 
lucid arrangement of facts, derived from authentic sources, exhibiting a combination of 
indnstiy, iBsming, judgment, and impartiality, not often met ^wxQi in faiogntpkan cf 
crowned heads.'' — Times. 

'* A remarkable and truly great historical work. In this series of UogmpfaleB, in which 
the severe truth of history takes almost the wildness of romance, it is the aingnlar merit 
of lIGss Strickland that her research has enabled her to throw new li^t on nuoiy dodbtial 
passages, to bring forth fresh facts, and to render every portion of our annals which she 
has described an interesting and valuable study. She has given a most valuable contribu- 
tion "to the history of Engknd, and we have no hesitation in affirming tfast lo one oube 
said to possess an accurate knowledge of the history of the countiy who hja not itndiBd 
this truly national work, which, in this new edition, has received all the aids that fiirtfav 
nseaich on 1d» part of the author, and of embellisfamait on the part of the pvUishefi, c«dd 
tend to make it still more valuable, and still more attraotive^ than it hadiaen in its an- 
ginal form.''— ^orfwo^ Herald, 

^VA most valuable and entertaimng work. There is certainly no lady of onr dajwho 
has devoted her pen to so beneficial a purpose as Miss Strickland. Nor is there aigrntber 
whose works possess a deeper or more flnHnrir^g interest. Ifiss Striokland is to ov mind 
the first literary lady of the agB." — Morning Chronicle, 

'* We must pronounce Miss Strickland beyond all ccnnparison the most entertaiiiin{ 
historian in the English language. She is certainly a woman of powerfnl and active mind, 
as wellas of scrupubns justice and honesty of purpose." — MomrngPosL 

" IGss Strickland has made a very judicious use of many authentic MS. aothoritieB uot 
previously collected, and the result is a most interesting addftiffin 'to our K w^ w w ii ^ i 
library.^ — Quarterlt/ Remew, 

** A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contaiBB « nats of -way kind ^ 
hirtorical matter of hiterest, which industry and research ooold odIaOt Wm hare dui f ud 
mndbi entertainment and instruction from the 
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BUME'S PEERAGE km MROMTIGE 

FOB 1853. 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT 
FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF 

THE NOBILITY, &c. 
M^ththe ASMS (1500 in nmnber) accnntely engnsing, «na ineatpaittlnd idifa theHnt. 
In 1 vol. (comprising as much matter as twenty ordinaij' VQlmnttO,^s. bonnd. 

The foUowing is a List of the Principal Contents of this Standard Work: — 



I. A fhn and interesting history of each 
order of the English Nobuitj, showing its 
or^fai, rise, titles, immnnities, privileges, ^. 

n. A complete Memoir of rae Queen and 
Boyal Family, forming a brief fflnwJogical 
History of the Sovereign of this country, and 
dednciog the descent of the Plantaseaets, 
Tndon, Sknarts, and Gu^hs, through their 
various ramifications. To this section is . 
nipended a fist t)f those Peers who inherit ' 
ue distinguished honour of Quartering the 
Hoyal Arms of Plantagenet. 

in. An Authentic table of Precedence. 

IV. A perfsct History of All the 
Peers amd Baronets, with the fullest 
detidls of thdr ancestors and descendants, 
end partiBiikiB respecting everv CQUsteml 
TBtmber of Moh fiunUy, and all inteimav- 
xiageBy&c 



V. The Spiritual Lords. 

VI. Foreign Noblemen, subiects by birth 
of-the British* Grown. 

VIL PwiiigM i g i a i iiw d. 

VJU. Surnames of Peers and Peeresses, 
with Heirs Apparent and Presumptive. 

J'X. Oonrtesy titles of Eldest Sons. 

X Peerages of the Three Sjngdoms in 
order of Precedence. 

XI. Baronets in order of Precedence. 

XII. Privy Councillors of England and 
Ireland. 

XIII. Daughters of Peers married to 
Commoners. 

XIV. All the Orders ofEnioht- 
HOOD, with every Enight and all the Enights 
Bach^ors. 

.XV. Ifottaes twnikitod, tntii peataoftl 
illustiatbns. 



'^ The most e(miplete,13ieiiiost canvenisnt, and thedieapert woricdf ihe-Idnd ever f^en 
'to tiie paUic''<-H6^. 

^ The best genealogical and henOfficdietloosry of the Peerage and Baronetfige, and the 
■first anffaority on all questions afieetingihe aristocracy." — Globe. 

*^¥m Hie amaring quanti ty of -persomd ondifiimily history, admirable arrangement of 
details, and acsonraey of information, this genealogical and heraldic dictionary is without a 
riraL It is now the standard and admowledged book of reference upon all questions 
touching pedigree, and direct or collateral affinity with the titled aristocracy. The fineage 
of each distinguished house is deduced through all the various ramifications. Every 
eoDateral branoh, howwrer lemotelf ooimected, is intradnead; ^and the aJKawwa are so 
earefolly inserted, as to show, in dl instanoes, the connexion ittikh. so intimately exists 
hetween the titled and untiUed arigtoenugr. IVSe have also muoh most entertaining 
historioal matter, and many veiyeazioasamd.lntezeBtiQgfiun^ IHiefrorkis, 

infMt, a eon^lete eydqindia of tbe'^idiQle titled olaases of HtB empire, w ip p l ylug all the 
information that can possibly be desired on the subject."— Jfomtf^ Poft 

*' The 'Peerage' and i^ * Landed Gentry* of Mr. Buricersre tvro^orks of public utilify— 
oonstantiy reftned to by all daaaea of aooiefy, and rarely opened without being foond to 
Biqp^ the infiHtmation aoD^it. l%jey«rBaaaaisionBofvnhwtoonrbookBflfte£BrQooe,«Dd 
ftwiHio mote ertalkmoohabontSngliifa Peers and fimglBsh LaoAed' Gentry, ean well be 
looked on as safe antboritiei iHtfaoot a knowledge of die ooateifta of Mr. Bmrke's carefiil 
oompilatioiis."-- jAMaKwwt. 
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BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE LMDED GENTRY 

FOB 1853. 
fSL CErenealogtcal Bttttonars 

OF THE WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND : 



Comprisiiig Farticnlan of 100,000 Individiials connected with them. i 

In 2 Tolnmes, royal 8to, inclnding the Snppkment, beantifbllj printed in doable 

Golomns, comprisiiig more matter than 30 ordinaiy Tolnmes, 

price only 2L 28^ eleguitlj bonnd, 

WITH A SEPARATE VOLUME OF INDEX, GRATIS. 

COHTAUnNG BEFXREKCXS TO THE NAMES OF EYEBT FKBSON MEHTIOBSD. 



The Landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the stirring records of its 
erentfnl history, that some acqnaintance with them is a matter of necessity with the legis- 
lator, the lawyer, the historical student, the speculator in politics, and the cnrions in topo- 
graphical and antiquarian lore ; and even the very sjmt of ordinary cariosity will prompt 
to a desire to trace the origin and progress of those families whose influence pervades the 
towns and villages of our land. This work famishes such a mass of authentic infijcmaticni 
in regard to all the principal families in the kingdom as has never before been attempted to 
be brought together. It relates to the untitled families of rank, as the " Peeragjd and 
Baronetage "does to the titled, and forms, in fact, a peerage of the untitled aristocracy. 
It embraces the whole of the landed interest, and is indispensable to the library of every 
gentleman. The great cost attending the production of this National Work, the first of its 
kind, induces the publisher to hope that the heads of all families recorded in its pages will 
supply themselves with copies. 



'* A work of this kmd is of a national value. Its utility is not merely temporary, but it 
will exist and be acknowledged as long as the families whose names and geneak^ra are 
recorded in it continue to form an integral portion of the English constitution As a cor- 
rect record of descent, no family should be without- it The untitled aristocracy have in 
this ereat work as perfect a dictionary of their genealogical history, family connexions, and 
heraldic rights, as the peerage and baronetage. It will be an enduring and trustworthy 
record." — Morning Post, 

'^ A work in which every gentleman will find a domestic interest, as it contams the 
fullest account of every known family in the United Kingdom. It is a dictionary of all 
names, families, and their origin,— of every man's neighbour and friend, if not of his own 
relatives and immediate connexions. It cannot fail to be of the greatest utility to profes- 
sional men in their researches respecting the members of di£ferent fiunilies, heira to {mv- 
perty, &c. Indeed, it will become as necessary as a Directory in every office.**— JRrfT* 
3fe88€nger. 
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DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OP 

JOHN EVELYN, F.R.S., 

Author of " Sylva," &c. 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 

WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL LETTERS NOW FIRST 

PUBLISHED. 

UNIFOEM WITH THE NEW EDITION OF PBPYS* BIABY. 

In 4 vols., post 8yo, price lOs. 6d. each. 

N.B. — Vols. in. and IV., containing " The Correspondence," may be had 

separately, to complete sets. 



The Diary and Correspondence of John Erelyn has long been regarded as an 
inraluable record of opinions and erents, as well as the most interesting expo- 
sition we possess of the manners, taste, learning, and religion of this coimtry, 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century. The Diary comprises obser- 
yations on the politics, literature, and science of his age, during his travels in 
France and Italy ; his residence in England towards the latter part of the 
Protectorate, and his connexion with the Courts of Charles n, and the two 
subsequent reigns, interspersed with a vast number of original anecdotes of the 
most celebrated i>ersons of that i>eriod. To the Diary is subjoined the Cor- 
respondence of Evelyn with many of his distinguished contemporaries; also 
Original Letters fh)m Sir Edward Nicholas, private secretary to King Charles I., 
during some important periods of that reign, with the King's answers; and 
numerous letters from Sir Edward Hyde (Lord Clarendon) to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, and to Sir Richard Brown, Ambassador to France, during the exile 
of the British Court. 

A New Edition of this interesting work having been long demanded, the 
greatest pains have been taken to render it as complete as possible, by a careful 
re-examination of the original Manuscript, and by illustrating it with such 
annotations as will make the reader more conversant with the numerous sub- 
jects referred to by the Diarist. 

"It has been justly observed that as long as Virtue and Science hold their 
abode in this island, the memory of Evelyn will be held in the utmost venera- 
tion. Indeed, no change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no revolution of 
science, have impaired, or can impair, his celebrity. The youth who looks 
forward to an inheritance which he is imder no temptation to increase, will do 
well to bear the example of Evelyn in his mind, as containing nothing but what 
is imitable, and nothing but what is good. All persons, indeed, may find in 
his character something for imitation, but for an English gentleman he is the 
perfect model." — Quarterly Review, 
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LIYES ©I riE JfMlfeESSES OF ElfGllP. 

By MRS. EVEHETT GREEN^, 
EDITOB OF THE **-LETTEBa OF HOWAL AiND ILLUSTBIOUS LADIES. 
4 Tols., post Svo, with Illiifltratlons, lOs. 6d. each, bound. 



€JPINION'& OF THE PRESS. 
** A most agj o esble- book. The anthonsi) alseady fiMrannihly knoiwa to tiier- kumi 
world by her excellent collectioii. a£ 'Letters o£ fioyal and niustrious Ladies," has 
execnted her. task with great skill and, fidelity. Every, page displays camfiil research 
and accnracy. There is a graceftil combination of sonnd, historical erudition, with an air 
of romance and adventure that is highly pfeasing, and renders the work at once an agreeable 
companion o£ the boudoir,, and a valuable addition to the historical libvarj^ Mrs. Goflec 
has entered npon an untrodden path,, and gives to her biographies an air of ireshness and 
novelty very alluring. The first two volumes (including the Lives of twenty-five Princesses) 
carry us from the daughters of the Conqueror to the family of Edward L — a highly inte- 
resting period, replete with cuxious illustxataana ofthe gaun&and:nMuiiiera at the Middle 
A^.. Such woitej. fioom the trnthfulneas of theio spkit^ibniish: a move^lively' pieliin q£ 
the times than even.the graphic, tbonghidahisiFe,.penoiLo£ Soott and Janoes.'* — ^i iViii— Vf 

^ The ^«Bt utiiity o€ the task undertaken, by ihe gifted author of this^intereBtiiig' Mi' 
osn only be -equalled by the sldll, ingenuityvand'oeseamh displayed in itsfacoomplidiiiUBt 
The field MrSi.Grreen has selected is an untaradden one.. Mi& Green, on giv]hgflD)the-WDri£ 
a work which will enable us to arrive at a correct idea of the private histomea-andpannutl 
characters of the royal ladies of £ngland,.ha8 done sufficient to.entitle hac to>the xeagmit 
and gratitude of tbe country. The labour of her task was, exceedingly graat^. uimliBDg: 
researches, not only into Englisn records and chronicles, but into those of almostLevei^ 
civilised country in Europe. The style of Mrs. Green is admirable. She bas a fine per- 
ception of character and manners, a penetrating spirit of observation, and singular exactness 
of judgment. The memoirs are richly frau^t with the spirit of romantic adventure.'^^ 
Morning Post, 

"This work is a worthy companion to Miss Strickland's admirable 'Queens of 
England.* In one respect the subject-matter of these volumes is more interesting, because 
it is more diversified than tJiat of the ' Queens of England.' That celebrated work, although 
its hennnes wore, for the most part, fordgn PHncesses, related almost entirely to the his- 
tory of this oountry. The Princesse»of England, on the contraryj are themselves Eogfisb, 
but their lives are nearly all connected: with foreign nations. Their biographies^ atam- 
quently, afford us a glimpse of the manners and oostoms of Idle chief EhuqpsHC 
kingdoms, a circumstance which not only gives to the work the charm of variety, but 
which is likely to render it peculiarly usefhl to the general reader, as it links together b; 
association the contemporaneous history of various nations. The histories arfr related 
with an earnest simplicity and copious explioitness. The readeo: is infooned wifehsnt 
being wearied, and altematdy enhvened by some spirited desoiipticm^ or tooohad by 
some pathetic or tender episode. We cordially conmiend Mrs. Everett Gi!een'9 prodnofioit I 
to general attention; it is 0iecessarily).a8 useful as history, and fiilly as entortainiiig^ ss. i 
romance.** — Sun, 



THE LIFE AIfI> REIG» OF CHARLES I. 

By L DISRAELL 

A NEW EDITION. BEVISED BY THE AUTHOB, AND EDITED 
BY mS SON, THE BT. HON. F. DISBAELI, M.R 

2 toIb., Syo, Qnifonn with the " Curiosities of Literatore,'* 288; honnd. 

^ By £Eur the most important wotk on the impoBtant age of Chaclfia Lthat 
modem timea haf« pio&ced." — (imtiirfy Beview.. 



MEMOmS OP HORACE WALPOIE 

ASD HIS COHTEMPORABIES, 

nrCLUDINO NUMEROUS OBSGUSfJOj UnBCBBS^ FROM STBAWBBSBT HILL. 

EDITED BX 

ELIOT WARBURTOK 

Cheaper Editioii, in 2 Tt>ls. 8yo» withi Portraita, 16b. bovnd» 

Perhaps no name of m«dficn times is productive of so many plieasant 
BMQcintiopaaa tfaot of '^ Horace Walpole^** and certainly no name was ever 
moreintimately connected with so many different suhjects of importance 
in connexion with Literature^i Art, Fashion^ and Politics. The position of 
variAus membera of his &mily connecting Horace Walpok with the Cabi- 
net, the Court, and- the Le^lature — his own intercourse widL those dift- 
racters who became remarkable for brilliant social and iutellectual quali- 
ties — and his reputation as a Wit, a Scholar, and a Virtuoso, cannot fail to 
render his Memeirs equally amusing, ami instructive.. Tltey nearly com- 
plete the chain of mix^ personal, political,, and literary history, commenc- 
ing with " Evelyn** and " Pepys,** and ending almost in our own day with 
the histories of Mr. Macanlay and Lord Mahon« 

*' These Memoirs fovm* & necessary additiMv tailiie lihrary of every English 
gentleman. Bendas ita hiatoocal value, which is very eonsiderahle, the work 
cannot be eabiaaiteditoo highly aa atbook of nuuns amnaemenJLr — StmdcuML 



MADAME PULSZKrS MEMOIRS. 

Comprising Full and Interesting DetaUs of 

THE LATE EVENTS IN HUW&AHY. 

With an B^toiieal Istrednction ti^ EBANCfi nrCfiaKY,. Ikte Under- 
Secretary of State to Ferdinand, Emperor of Anatria and 
King of HungiBry. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound.. 



THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 

EAliLS OF CLARESDON AKD ROGHESTEfi; 

Comprising important Particulars of the Revolution, Stc 

Published from the Original* MSS. With Notles. 2' vols., with fine Portraits 

and Plates, bound, 1/. lis. 6d. 
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BURKE'S DICTIONARY OP THE 

EXTINCT, DORMANT, & ABETMT PEERAGES 

OF ENGLAND, 8C0TLAND| AND IRELAND. 

BMutifhUy printed, in 1 toL 8to, contuning 800 donUe-colnnm pages, 218. bound. 

This work, formed on a plan precisely nmihur to that of Mr. Bnrke*8 popular Dictiooaiy 
of the present Peerage and Baronetage, comprises those peerages which have been sn8> 
pended or extingnbhra since the Conquest, particularising the members^ of each fiunihr in 
each generation, and brindng the lineage, in all jxissible cases, through either oollaterab or 




dignity in a new creation. It should be particularly 

appertains nearly as much to extant as to extmct persons of distinction; for thoogfa } 
duties pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families do. 



CONT 

1. Peerages of England extinct by ^ure of 

issue, attainder, &c., alphabetically, ac- 
cording to Surnames. 

2. Baronies by Writ— EngUnd— m abey- 

ance, and sUll vested probably m exist- 
ing heirs. 
8. Extinct and Abeyant Peerages of Eng- 
land, according to titles. 

4. Charters of Freedom— Magna Chartar- 

Charter of Forests. 

5. Boll of Battel Abbey. 



ENTS. 

6. Peerages of Ireland, extinct by failure ot 

issue, attainder, &c, alphabetically, 
acoonling to Surnames. 

7. Baronies by Writ— Ireland — ^in abey- 

ance. 

8. Peerages of Ireland, extinct and abey- 

ant, alphabetioaUy, according to Titles. 

9. Peerages of Scotland, extinct oy fiulnre 

of issue, attainder, &c., alphabetically, 
according to Surnames. 
10. Extinct Peerages of Scotland, alpha- 
betically, according to Titles. 



MEMOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCI, 

LATE BISHOP OF PI8T0IA AND PRATO; 

REFORMER OF CATHOLICISM IN TUSCANY. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 12s. bound. 

The leading feature of this important work is its application to the great question now 
at issue between our Protestant and Catholic fellow-subjects. It contains a complete 
eo^s^ofthe Bomish Church Establishment during the eighteenth century, and orthe 
abuses of the Jesuits throughout the greater part of Europe. Many particulars of the 
most thrilling kind are brought to light. 



MADAME CAMPAFS MEMOIRS 

OF THE COURT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, price only 12s. — The same in French, 78. 

** We have seldom perused so entertaining a work. It is as a mirror of the most splen- 
did Court in Europe, at a time when the monarchy had not been shorn of any of its beuns, 
that it is particularly worthy of attention.** — Chronicle. 



LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN LOCKE. 



By LORD KING. 2to18. 168. 
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HISTORIC SCENES. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Author of ** Lires of the Queens of England," &c. 1 yoL, post 8to, elegantly 

bound, with Portrait of the Author, lOs. 6d. 

** This attractive Tolmne is replete with interest. Like Miss Strickland's former works, 
it will be found, we donbt not, in the hands of yonthfnl branches of a fiunilj, as well as 
in those of their parents, to all and each of whom it cannot &il to be alike ^n^T i'»iPg and 
instmctiye." — Britannia, 



MEMOIRS OF LADY JANE GREY. 

By SIB HARRIS NICOLAS. 1 vol., 8to, bound, 68. 



GODWIN'S HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

4 Yols., 28s. 



GENERAL PEPFS NARRATIYE 

OF THE WAR IN ITALY, 

FROM 1847 to 1850; INCLUDING THE SIEGE OF VENICE. 

Kow first published ftvm the original Italian Manuscript. 
Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., post Svo, 12s. bound. 
*'We predict that posterity will accept General Pepe as the historian of the great 
Italian movement of the nineteenth century. His work is worthy of all oommenda- 
iAoji,*''-Standard. 

THE 

REV. R. MILMAFS LIFE OF TASSO. 

Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols.} post Svo, 12s. bound. 

"Mr. Milman*s book has considerable merit. He has evidently, in his interesting 
bio^pby of Tasso, undertaken a labour of love. His diligence has been great, his ma- 
terials are copious and well-arranged, and his sketches of the poet's contemporaries form 
agreeable episodes in the narrative of Tasso's works and woes.*^— Edinburgh Review, 



MEMOIRS AKD CORRESPONDENCE OF 

SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Minister PUmpotenHary at the Courts of Dresden, Copenhagen, and Vienna, 
from 1769 to 1793 ; unth Biographical Memoirs of 

aUEEN CAROLINE MATILDA, SISTER OF GEORGE IE 

2 vols., post Svo, with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

'* A large portion of this important and highly interestine work consists of letters, that 
we venture to sav wiU bear a comparison for sterlins wit, livdy humour, entertaininegossip, 
piquant personal anecdotes, and brUliantpictures of social life, in its highest phases/Mth at 
nome and abroad, with those of Horace Walpole himself.'* — Court JournaL 
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NAYAL BIMINISGENCES; 



MEMoms OF AmnsjLLS SIR E. owinir, sikbl hallowell 

CAJUEW, AJSm OTHBB BISTINGUISBEIX ClOMUJLSa}EB3. 

1 iBobs^ pO0ft 8?<^ with PortDraits, 12s. boaiid. 

** A work which cannot fail of being popular in every portion of onr sea-girt isle, and of 
jing read with delkt" »^ n i^ /. . . . , •_ .i.. ---i-^i—j .^ a :*- 

Nayy."— i^MMAJSe 



being read with delkht by all who feel interested in the right hand of onr coontrj— its 



REYTXATIONS OF PRDfCE TAIXETRAND. 

Second Edition, 1 volume, post 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 

. " Wv lULif ptmsed this work with extreme interest 11^ is a portraatr oP TaUbgrMorf 
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UNDEE NAPOLEON. 

A SEQUEL TO. HIS HISTORY OF THE FBEafGH BEVOLETION. 

Ha^g filled at different tames the high offices of Minister of the Interior,^ of I%tBiio^ 
of Foreim AfSiirs, and President of the Council, M. Thiers has enjoyed BMalitioB bepmd 
the reacn of every other biographer of Napoleon for procuring, from exolnaive and 
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archives of the state, he had access to diplomatic papers and other documents of the 
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